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ARTICLES 


The Unstable Status Quo 


Nrxorar GALAY 


In September 1959, Soviet foreign policy, and in particular its present head 
Khrushchev, succeeded in achieving one of its most important aims, a top-level 
meeting between United States President Eisenhower and Chairman of the Soviet 
Council of Ministers Khrushchev. Such a conference between the world’s two 
leading powers had been the aim of Soviet policy and the cherished wish of 
Khrushchev himself since the beginning of 1955. Various statements by the Soviet 
leader and the efforts of Soviet diplomacy are an adequate enough illustration 
of this fact. The most important stages in these efforts can be traced over the last 
four years. At the beginning of 1955, immediately after Malenkov’s removal from 
his post as Chairman of the Council of Ministers, Khrushchev, who was then only 
Party First Secretary and did not yet occupy a government post, expressed in 
an interview with American journalists Randolph Hearst, Kingsbury Smith, 
and Frank S. Conniff his desire and readiness to visit the United States “in order 
to study the American methods of livestock raising.” At the beginning of 1956, 
then Soviet Prime Minister Bulganin proposed to the United States government 
the conclusion of a twenty-year peace pact between the United States and the 
USSR.? In the fall of 1956, Khrushchev pointed out to then Air Force Chief of 
Staff, General Twining, who was visiting the USSR on the invitation of the 
Soviet government, that the USSR and the United States were the only great 
powers at present in the world, thus hinting at the need for talks between these 
two powers. In November 1956, the Soviet government used the Anglo—French 


1 Pranda, February 11, 1955. 
2 Tbid., January 28, 1956. 
® Der Spiegel, Hamburg, September 16, 1959. 





campaign against Egypt to propose that the USSR and United States intervene 
together in the conflict in order to restore peace in the Near East and to suggest 
the convocation of a top-level conference.* 

In the last quarter of 1957, Khrushchev, in a series of interviews with The New 
York Times editor James B. Reston on October 7, 1957, with United Press reporter 
Henry Shapiro on November 19, 1957, and with William Randolph Hearst Jr., 
on November 23, 1957, stressed the importance for a reduction in international 
tension of bilateral talks between the USSR and the United States, and referred 
to his readiness to visit the United States for this purpose.5 On November 6, 
1957, at a celebration to mark the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution, 
Khrushchev expressed his desire and hopes for a top-level meeting between the 
representatives of the Communist and capitalist countries. On January 1, 1958, 
at a New Year’s reception for the foreign missions in the USSR, Khrushchev 
proposed a toast to Eisenhower, pointing out that all world problems will be 
solved when the United States and USSR meet and reach agreement.? In the sum- 
mer of 1958, as a result of the events in the Near East—the civil war in Lebanon, 
the coup d’état in Iraq, American intervention in Lebanon and British inter- 
vention in Jordan, and the Soviet saber rattling, as expressed in the demonstrative 
military maneuvers on the Turkish border—Khrushchev again proposed a 
four-power conference.® At the very last moment, on August 3, 1958, he rescinded 
his proposal after a trip to Peiping. In January 1959, at the beginning of the 
Berlin conflict, Khrushchev repeated his proposal for a top-level conference. 
After the West’s counterproposal on the need for a preliminary conference of 
foreign ministers, which was to explore the possibility of an agreement on Berlin 
and Germany, Khrushchev, by blocking the conference with the rigidity of the 
Soviet standpoint,® secured himself an invitation to the United States. 


Khrushchev has left neither his interviewers nor the United States government 
in any doubt as to the aim and basis of the proposed talks. In the interview with 
Reston of October 7, 1957, Khrushchev, speaking of the need for peaceful 
coexistence, expressed the opinion that the capitalist powers also ought to be 
interested to a no lesser degree than the USSR since a third world war would 
mean the end of capitalism. He stressed that “we are ready to conclude with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower an agreement on peace. But the United States will not follow 
suit. It sets various conditions which are unacceptable to the USSR.” Further, 
Khrushchev pointed out to Reston that 


only one thing is needed to reach an agreement: to recognize what has taken place 
in history. This means to recognize that the USSR exists as a socialist state, to rec- 
ognize that China exists as a socialist state, to recognize that these states are 
developing in accordance with the desire and will of their peoples. We, for our 


4 Pravda, November 11 and 18, 1956. 

5 Jbid., October 11, November 19 and 29, 1957. 

® Keesing: Archiv der Gegenwart, Vienna, November 6, 1957, p. 6734. 
? Ibid., January 2, 1958, p. 6821-B. 

8 Pravda, July 20, 1958. 

® Ibid., January 11, 1959. 
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part, base ourselves on the fact that such capitalist powers as the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and others actually exist, and that questions of the social 
structure of these countries are the affair of their peoples.?° 


Shortly afterwards, in another interview with a representative of the British 
newspaper Daily Express of November 19, 1957, Khrushchev fixed even more 
definitely the basis for agreement. Speaking of the need for talks, he commented: 


The results of the talks will only be positive when the Western powers, basing 
themselves on the need for the peaceful coexistence of countries irrespective of their 
social structure, will during the talks recognize the status quo, that is, the situation 
presently in existence in the world.... In this connection, I want to mention 
Germany, since the German problem is directly connected with the problem of 
the recognition of the status quo—this status quo is the actual existence of two 
German states.14 


Khrushchev’s conception of the roles of the United States and the USSR in 
a world divided into two spheres of influence was made clear in a talk with 
United States Vice President Richard Nixon, who visited the Soviet Union in 
the summer of 1959: 


We would like to live in peace and friendship with the Americans, since our 
two countries are the most powerful in the world and since, if we were friends, 
other states would also have to live in peace... . If any country happened to have 
warlike intentions, we would both take it gently by the ear and would say to it: 
take care, you are forbidden to quarrel now; we are living in the atomic age, and 
if any fool unleashes a war, then it may happen that even a clever chap will be 
unable to find a means of putting an end to it.!* 


Thus, the efforts of the Soviet policy are aimed at establishing an agreed-on 
status quo. Khrushchev imagines this status quo in the form of the actual 
division of the world into spheres of influence between the two “only real great 
powers,” as he pointed out to General Twining. This status quo is to be brought 
about by bilateral agreements between the USSR and United States. Each of 
these powers will, according to Khrushchev, be responsible for maintaining 
order in its own sphere. 

In pursuit of his foreign political aims, Khrushchev has applied methods 
which have passed through various stages. Beginning with modest wishes for 
the establishment of personal contacts—Khrushchev’s visit to the United States 
to study livestock breeding, as expressed in 1955—demonstrating its readiness 
to compromise over the question of the conclusion of an Austrian peace treaty 
and to withdraw troops from that country (May 1955), tempting the United States 
with proposals for a bilateral friendship pact (1956), Soviet policy, has, since the 
United States’ failure to respond to these proposals for a bilateral agreement, 
had recourse to persistent political pressure. The latter takes the form of fanning 
foreign-political tensions with the aim of compelling the West to talk. Exploiting 


10 Ibid., November 11, 1957; Keesing: Archiv der Gegenwart, op. cit., October 10, 1957, p. 6687-A. 
11 Keesing: Archiv der Gegenwart, op. cit., p. 6805-B. 
2 Der Spiegel, Hamburg, September 16, 1959. 











the localized conflicts in the Near East in 1957 and 1958 and in the Far East in 
1958, and furthering the tension by behind-the-scenes activity, Soviet policy 
has striven to bring about a four-power conference, which would make possible, 
if not bilateral USSR—United States talks, then at least a meeting of the heads 
of these two states within the framework of the conference itself. 









































However, the military and political pressure on the United States government, 
which had been stepped up since the fall of 1957 by demonstrations of Soviet 
power in the field of the development of missiles and rockets, had down to 1958 
not produced the results expected by the Soviet leaders. The American response 
to the Soviet proposal for a top-level conference in July 1958 during the Near 


East conflict was to agree to a conference within the framework of the United fj “ d 
Nations Security Council, that is, to multilateral talks, thus excluding the possi- § °° 
bility of direct talks between the two great powers. This may well have been the i cg 
reason for Khrushchev’s sudden volte-face of August 3, 1958, rather than Com- _ 
munist China’s pressure, which is usually held to be the reason in the West. On §j “*‘ 
November 10, 1958, Khrushchev turned to the most effective means of pressure ne 
at his disposal—military and political pressure on the most sensitive point in the defi 
West’s armor, West Berlin. Exploiting his position of strength against this rw 
Western island behind the Iron Curtain, Khrushchev gave the West a six-months’ § ©!” 
ultimatum. This threat to West Berlin caused the United States to talk to Khrush-§ 
chev at the super-high level of the two great powers. The limited military re- J ““’S 
sources at the West’s disposal in this sector exclude the possibility of any real” 
opposition by the West, as opposed to the situations in the Near and Far East. —_ 
The above events which culminated in talks between Khrushchev and Eisen- 
hower at Camp David enable two conclusions to be drawn: (1) Khrushchev ; 
succeeded in obtaining a meeting with Eisenhower thanks to his position of ‘ 
strength in the Berlin Question and the unscrupulous exploitation of the advan- h 
tages of his position by the threat to push international tensions to the brink of | 
a major war; and (2) the invitation to Khrushchev to visit the United States coin- theo 
cided with the disappearance from the political scene of the most experienced sket 
leader of United States foreign policy and leading Western political figure John t 
Foster Dulles. In the chronology of events for 1959, the death of Dulles in May C 
1959 was followed in July by the invitation to Khrushchev to visit the United 0 
States. This new political development and Soviet attempts to legalize the status . 
quo by agreement give rise to three main questions: (a) To what degree does the 7 
Soviet desire to freeze the status quo fit in with or contradict the basic concepts Parti 
of Communist doctrine and Soviet foreign policy?; (b) what are the practical 
possibilities for the division of the world into two spheres headed by each of the ~ 
present-day superpowers?; (c) what were the results of Khrushchev’s meeting ,.-- 
with Eisenhower as regards the recognition of the status quo proposed by the 15 
Soviet Party leader? 1934, 
16 
The definition of the concept status quo in Soviet sources differs externally ¢,,..... 
very little from that existing in the West. The Soviet Diplomatic Dictionary defines it 7 
as follows: Mosca 
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Status quo is the existing state of things at a definite moment. To support the 
status quo is to preserve the position which has evolved. To restore the status quo 
is to return to the situation in existence prior to the changes which have taken 

3 
place.} 


The Large Soviet Encyclopedia, while repeating this definition, extends it some- 
what: “It is a term of international law for the designation of any actual or legal 
situation in existence at a given moment, which is to be restored (preserved).””!4 
Thus, the second definition extends the concept status quo not only to the 
actual, but also to the legal position, and even more definitely than the first 
stresses the temporary and transient state of the status quo by the indication “at 
a definite moment.” The definitions of the concept status quo found in Western 
encyclopedias, the French Larousse, the German Der Grosse Brockhaus, and the 
British Oxford English Dictionary agree with each other, but differ from the Soviet. 
These sources state: “Status quo—the existing state of affairs.”15 This definition 
also takes into consideration the temporary nature of each status quo; however, it 
not only does not stress this temporary nature, it has, as opposed to the Soviet 
definition, nothing to say about it. This difference is typical: the Soviet definition 
immediately introduces into the concept status quo the maximum possible 
dynamism which deprives the very concept of any historical stability. Speaking 
of the status quo at a definite moment in time, the Soviet definition even avoids the 
existing term period of time. This is not accidental. The Soviet definite reflects the 
main theses of Communist doctrine of the political and historical processes 
expressed in Marxist teachings on dialectical and historical materialism: 


As opposed to metaphysics, dialectics regards nature not as a state of rest and 
immobility, stagnation and invariability, but as a state of constant movement and 
change, of constant renewal of development, in which something is always arising 
and developing, something being destroyed and outliving its age.1® 


This theory of constant movement and change has been applied by Soviet 
theoreticians and practicians to the field of foreign policy. F. Ivashin notes in his 
sketch of Soviet foreign policy that 


the further development of the world socialist revolution after the victory of the 
October Revolution, Leninism teaches, will take place in the form of the defection 
of individual countries and groups of countries from the capitalist system; the 
transition from capitalism to socialism will take up a whole epoch.?” 


The November 1957 Moscow Declaration of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties contained the definition that “the main content of our epoch is the transi- 


18 Diplomatichesky slovar (Diplomatic Dictionary), Moscow, 1950, vol. II, p. 763. 

4 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, 2nd ed., Moscow, XL 
1957, pp. 552—53. 

18 Larousse du XX Sitcle, Paris, vol. VI, 1933, p. 467; Der Grosse Brockhaus, Leipzig, vol XVIII, 
1934, p. 80; The Oxford English Dictionary, vol. X, 1933, p. 867. 

16 Istoriya Vsesoyuznoi Kommunisticheskoi Partii (bolshevikov) : Kratky kurs (History of the All-Union 
Communist Party of Bolsheviks: Short Course), Moscow, 1954, p. 101. 

1? F, Ivashin, Ocherki istorii vneshnei politiki SSSR (An Outline History of Soviet Foreign Policy), 
Moscow, 1959, p. 11. 





tion from capitalism to socialism,” and that “the future of the world socialist 
system,” “the universal truth of Marxism-Leninism,” and “the rebuilding of the 
old world and creation of the new are concerned.” !8 A session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR of February 12, 1957 clarified peaceful coexistence as a polit- 
ical, ideological, and economic struggle.'® All these principles completely fit in 
with Lenin’s theses that 


when waging war for the overthrow of the international bourgeoisie, a war one 
hundred times more difficult, prolonged, and complex than the most pers.stent 
of ordinary wars between states, isn’t it an extremely silly thing to abandon 
in advance maneuvering, exploitation of conflict of interests between enemies, 
conciliation and compromises (even with temporary, unreliable, unsteady, condi- 
tional allies). 


In the same place Lenin continues: 


One can only conquer a more powerful enemy by the greatest exertion of 
forces and by the compulsory, most careful, thoughtful, . . . skillful use of every, 
even the smallest “split” between enemies, any contradiction in the interests be- 
tween the bourgeoisie of the various countries, between the various groups of 
bourgeoisie inside individual countries, as well as every, even the slightest possi- 
bility of finding an ally for oneself, even a temporary, unsteady, unreliable, condi- 
tional one. Whoever has not understood this, has never understood anything in 
Marxism and in modern scientific socialism.?° 


Thus, Khrushchev’s proposal to maintain the status quo contradicts the 
doctrine and strategy of Soviet foreign policy. Hence, the status quo may only 
be regarded as a tactical weapon in Soviet foreign policy at a definite historical 
moment, not even for a period of time. 


The question as to what degree a division of the world into two spheres is 
possible is an extremely important present-day problem. The Soviet leaders’ 
attempts to use the status quo to divide the world into two spheres, between the 
USSR and the United States, is a good enough indication of their interest in such 
a state of affairs at the present stage, while the statements made by Khrushchev 
to General Twining and Vice-President Nixon give some idea of his views as to 
how such a situation can be achieved. Influential Western circles also have some 
ideas on the possibility of such a division of the world. Furthermore, there is the 
view that such a division does in fact already exist. The West’s interest in Khrush- 
chev’s proposals consists of the hope that the present actual balance in the power 
of the two sides may be consolidated de jure, that is, by some sort of agreement on 
the status quo, which would help relieve international tension. The constant 
probing by Western political figures and press of Khrushchev’s intentions, as 
expressed in the interviews mentioned above, is a clear indication of the West’s 
interest in such a possibility. 





18 Pravda, November 22, 1957. 
19 Kommunist, No. 16 (1959). 
20 'V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 3rd ed., Moscow, XXV, 1935, 210. 














One typical evaluation of this possibility appeared in the West German press 
in the summer of 1958, in an article by Hans Habe. The very title of his article 
is interesting, “The World will be Divided.”*" In this article, the writer advances 
as his main thesis the view that the two great powers, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, are seriously intending to divide the world among themselves. They 
are the only two powers, in Habe’s opinion, which have a real atomic potential, 
that is, atomic and nuclear weapons and their carriers in large quantities, capable 
not only of destroying each other, but possibly even of destroying mankind. 
Hence, these two powers are only compelled to take each other into account, 
since the symbolic atomic powers, such as Great Britain, and in the future France, 
can be discounted. Both the USSR and United States, Habe notes, are aware 
that they cannot defeat the other, even by a surprise attack, and that the “concept 
victory and defeat, are obsolete, just as an infantryman’s rifle is obsolete.” The 
result is that sooner or later they will have to reach a compromise. However, 
there are obstacles in the way of such a compromise, the small powers, which 
cannot keep pace with the developments of the atomic age, but are loaded down 
with concepts and views carried over into our epoch from the pre-atomic age 
concerning the “end of colonialism,” “freedom,” “independence.” “Like old fur- 
niture in a new office,” the author writes, these hindrances stand in the way of a 
possible compromise between the two great powers and the small powers will 
be compelled to “move their old furniture up into the attic.” Habe draws the 
conclusion that “what we call a world conflict is not a conflict between the USSR 
and America, but between the USSR and America, on the one hand, and the rest 
of the world, on the other.” He points out that, given such a balance of power, nei- 
ther the USSR nor the United States can tolerate the existence of a country not 
controlled either by the former or the latter, since such a situation would only 
upset the balance of power. The rest of the article is given over to proving that 
the existence of borders marking the spheres of influence is tacitly recognized by 
the two great powers. In support of this thesis United States and Soviet policies in 
the War in Korea, Indochina, the Middle East, and finally in Europe itself are 
outlined. The writer defines all the localized conflicts of the postwar period as 
maneuvers and countermaneuvers of the two great powers striving to demarcate the 
borders of their spheres of influence, while avoiding a decisive clash with each other. 

The writer backs up his standpoint with the view that both sides’ reference 
to the abolition of colonialism, aid for the underdeveloped countries, and the re- 
cognition of their independence is only a cover for the fact that the independence of 
all other powers is a fiction and that both the former colonial powers and their pos- 
sessions are being redistributed between the United States and the USSR. In con- 
clusion he asks whether this division of the world contains the threat of a clash be- 
tween the two great powers over possible objects of dispute. The writer answers no, 
since the neutral zones are from day to day becoming more restricted geographically 
and less important politically. The present crisis and the international tension are, in 
Habe’s opinion, only the “friendly game” of the two great powers, a game 
intended to deflect attention from the division of the world between them. 

21 Abendzeitung, Munich, August 3, 1958. 
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What is true in the article is the tendency of both sides to seek a compromise 
at the present stage and the existence of various general state interests concerning 
both the USSR and the United States. The common interests of both sides are 
expressed in a striving not to allow a further extension of the “atomic” club. 
Neither the United States nor the USSR can be anxious to see China converted 
into an atomic power; this is the attitude of both sides to the states wishing to 
become atomic powers in the West. Finally, both countries have a common 
desire to reduce somewhat the burden of the armaments race. However, neither 
the United States nor the USSR is able to control its own sphere. Khrushchev’s 
plan for a temporary division of the world is at least five to seven years too late. 
Over this period, Communist China has turned from a satellite into the junior 
partner of the USSR, and is seeking its own path to socialism and Communism, 
as well as waging its own foreign policy. Although it recognizes the Soviet 
Union’s leading role, it is capable of influencing the latter’s political line. On the 
other hand, the allies of the United States—Great Britain, France, and West 
Germany—although militarily weak, have become more important politically and 
economically. The shift of the struggle between the non-Communist and Com- 
munist worlds from the purely military to the ideological, economic, and social 
fields has given these countries a significance completely overshadowing that 
which they had at the beginning of the 1950s. 

The symbolic expression of this increased importance of China in the socialist 
camp and the West European states in the non-Communist world is the fact 
that, prior to his meeting with Khrushchev, Eisenhower visited Bonn, Paris, 
and London for talks, and was as it were empowered to negotiate with Khrush- 
chev, while the latter, immediately after his talks in Camp David, set out for 
Peiping, under the pretext that he was attending the celebrations marking the tenth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Chinese People’s Republic. The possibilities at 
the disposal the United States and the USSR are not unlimited. The world could 
only be divided between the two great powers by means of a union between the 
United States and the USSR. However, there is an ideological gulf between these 
two states, which Habe’s article does not mention. This gulf was clearly revealed 
during Khrushchev’s talks in the United States with the representatives of the 
American trade unions. It prevented bilateral talks between the United States 
and the USSR down to the death of Dulles who was well aware of the ideological 
nature of the conflict between the two states. This ideological gulf prevents the 
United States from acting in concert with the USSR, as Khrushchev proposes, 
which is the only possibility of dividing the world into two. 

Hence any recognition of the status quo proposed by Khrushchev to the 
United States cannot bring about a lasting and stable situation. The question 
thus arises as to why such a realistic politician as Khrushchev advanced such an 
unrealistic proposal. The answer is found in the first experiment of bilateral 
contacts between the two countries at Camp David. Khrushchev’s trip to the 
United States and his talks with Eisenhower were an attempt to explore the 
possibility of a recognition of the status quo. The first political result of these 
talks was that the United States found itself compelled to pay a high price for its 
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consent to these bilateral talks the moment Khrushchev landed in the country: 
It found itself involved in Soviet domestic policy, helping to consolidate the 
authority of the Soviet dictator. Thus, via Soviet diplomatic channels, the United 
States government was warned that Khrushchev, the Party First Secretary and 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers, was carrying out the functions of a head 
of state on his trip. The twenty-one gun salute and the reception at the airport by 
the president were the results of the American agreement to the Soviet govern- 
ment’s, or rather to Khrushchev’s, demand for such a reception. This reception 
of Khrushchev as head of a state, which he de jure is not, has strengthened his 
position inside the country in the struggle for power with the groups, factions, 
and social groups opposed to him. This event creates a precedent for Khrush- 
chev’s ambitions for the future too, even after Eisenhower ceases to be president 
in 1960. 

The second result of Khrushchev’s trip was the personal success of his propa- 
ganda action. The broad field for action given him during his trip and the Ameri- 
can press campaign put an end to the former idea of a drunken, illiterate Soviet 
dictator. His vitality, staying power, common sense, naturalness, resourcefulness, 
and competence, and even his lack of restraint and outbursts of rage created the 
impression of the broad independence of the Soviet dictator. His breakthrough 
to the average apolitical American citizen, as the Soviet press characterized 
\\hrushchev’s propaganda success, will, in the Soviet interpretation, influence 
United States governmental circles, expectations evidently not without some 
foundation. 

The third result was the failure to impress the Soviet leader with demon- 
strations of America’s economic power, its wealth, and high standard of living. 
The idea of treating Khrushchev’s trip to the United States as a sort of “student 
exchange,” which the United States and other Western states use to establish 
some form of mutual understanding, was defined by Khrushchev after his return 
to the USSR as an extremely facile thought by “not very clever persons.” The 
Soviet Party leader, irrespective of the tacitical advantages to be gained or not, 
expressed his sincere conviction that capitalism will inevitably die out and has 
no possibility of evolving. After his return to the USSR and on his way home 
from China, he stressed in Vladivostok, Irkutsk, Krasnoyarsk, and other cities 
that his earlier views about the United States had not altered.** There is nothing 
unexpected here. Even recent historical experience reveals that ideological 
fanatics have never compromised in pursuit of their goals, in spite of the lessons 
offered by life. There are no reasons for presuming that Khrushchev, in spite of 
his opportunism in political tactics, is not an ideological fanatic and a politician 
who knows when compromises are going too far and are likely to be dangerous 
to his authority. After his trip to the United States, he stressed at a session of the 
Supreme Soviet of October 31, 1959 that 


.+.One must not confuse mutual concessions in the interests of the peaceful 
coexistence of states with concessions in principles, in what is the very nature of 
socialist society, our ideology. There can be no question here of any concessions, 


*2 Pravda, October 8, 11, and 14, 1959. 
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of any adjustment. . . . This will imply slipping into the standpoint of our opponents. 
This will imply qualitative changes in policy, will be a betrayal of the cause of the 
working class ..., the way to betraying the cause of socialism . . .** 


Finally, a clear political consequence of Khrushchev’s trip, besides his dema- 
gogic offer of total disarmament, is a weakening in the unity of the Western 
camp, a result of the growth in the unjustified fears of the United States’ allies as 
to a possible compromise between the two great powers at the expense of their 
interests. Furthermore, the view launched by Soviet propaganda about an 
improvement in the “international atmosphere,” a view which has been seized 
on by the Western press, has also had a certain disruptive influence on the non- 
Communist world. This is manifested in the increase in the national “egoism” 
of the individual members of NATO, and as a result, in strained relations be- 
tween the Atlantic Pact countries-West Germany and Great Britain, France and 
the United States—West German fears, and friction inside NATO itself. 


These negative results of the first meeting of the two great powers are not 
compensated for by the practical results produced by the talks in Camp David. 
On the Berlin and German questions, which were the main reasons for the invita- 
tion to Khrushchev to visit the United States, no progress whatsoever has been 
made. The joint communiqué, it is true, did point out that the Berlin ultimatum is not 
an ultimatum. Yet the Soviet communiqué stressed at the same time that the 
solution of the problem of the “abnormal situation” in Berlin cannot be pro- 
longed too long. Soviet policy is thus preserving for itself the possibility of at any 
time, for example in the period when American policy will be unable to maneuver 
prior to the presidential elections, advancing its demands again on Berlin. 

Thus, the first bilateral contact between the United States and the USSR has 
given the West no advantages except illusions about an improvement in the 
atmosphere and has weakened the internal unity of the NATO members. These 
first results are an adequate enough proof of the would-be results of the conclu- 
sion of a bilateral agreement on the status quo between the United States and the 
USSR. It would lead to the inevitable disintegration of the non-Communist 
world behind the fiction of a status quo. Khrushchev’s tactics become clear in 
light of this fact; he is using the tidbit of recognition of the status quo to consoli- 
date the Communist conquests and the very system of the socialist camp, while 
splitting at the same time the defensive union of the free peoples prior to the 
new stage in the ideological, political, and economic advance of the USSR. 





23 Jbid., October 31, 1959. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Affairs 


The Proposed Reform of Soviet Labor Legislation 


The draft law “The Fundamentals of Labor Legislation of the USSR and 
Union Republics,” promulgated by the Commissions for Legislative Proposals of 
the two chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR," is the first step in the 
regulation of labor legislation, the most neglected of all branches of Soviet law. 
The reform of the Soviet labor laws has been found necessary because the Code 
of Labor Laws of the RSFSR (KZOT), which was ratified in 1922 and applied 
with few amendments to the other union republics too, is obsolete and no longer 
of any practical use. According to Soviet legal experts, only two of the 180 
articles of KZOT are applied today: 47 on procedure for the dismissal of workers 
and salaried employees; and 83, on the financial responsibility of workers and 
salaried employees for damage caused to the property of an enterprise.? All 
other labor problems are regulated by the numerous individual decrees on work 
norms which often contradict each other. These decrees, which are mainly 
published by the Council of Ministers, the various ministries and agencies and 
often encroach on the rights of the legislative organs, are rarely published and 
known only to a small group of workers in any particular enterprise. 


The reform of the labor laws has the task of systematizing and clarifying the 
present labor legislation. However, the discussions on this problem over recent 
years by Soviet legal experts have also produced demands for amendments in the 
very content of the laws. Soviet legal experts have, in particular, insisted on the 
restoration of those workers’ rights which were guaranteed in KZOT of 1922, 
but later abolished over the years. Their demands include the restoration of the 
42-hour rest period per week, which was reduced to 39 hours in 1939, the handing 
out of pay during working time, the extension of labor-management agreements 
to enterprises and offices, and not just to plants and factories, and the restoration 
of the “legal inspectorates” which existed down to 1939. They also insisted on a 
reduction in workers’ and salaried employees’ financial responsibility for damage 
in an enterprise, an increase in the role of the trade unions in the regulation of 
working conditions, and the fixing of wage scales by mutual agreement between 
the parties concerned. Some of these demands are reflected in the draft law, 
while others have not been accepted. 

A question which has been discussed for several years, that as to which body is to 
have the responsibility for labor legislation, the all-union or republic organs, has been 
decided in the draft law in favor of a division of rights between the Union and the 


1 Sovetskoe profsoyuzy, No. 19 (1959). 
2 Jzvestia, February 14, 1956. 
3 Jbid., February 25, 1955. 
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republics, with the scales tipped slightly in favor of the Union. The work norms 
contained in the draft fall into three groups. The first group consists of questions 
which are the exclusive affair of the all-union organs. It comprises all important 
principles in the field of labor and earnings, health insurance and pension rights, 
the trade unions, and training of cadres. The second group contains questions 
coming under the jurisdiction of the union republics, but within the framework 
laid down by all-union legislation. Finally, the third group contains questions 
solved by the union republics independently, such as the fixing of the weekly 
rest day (Article 20). 

The union republics are to ratify their labor codes on the basis of this division 
of functions. According to Article 81 of the draft law, the union-republic labor 
codes are to correspond to “The Fundamentals of Labor Legislation of the USSR 
and Union Republics.” The frequent references in decrees to the right to take into 
account local features is not found in the draft law. One can thus conclude that 
if the draft becomes law, the union-republic codes, which are based on it, will 
differ only slightly more from it than the union-republic constitutions differ 
from the Constitution of the USSR. 

The most important amendment in the draft in comparison with the 1922 
KZOT concerns the labor-management agreements. The so-called collective 
agreement is, according to the draft, concluded not by the trade-union oblast or 
central committee, as was the case earlier, but by the plant, factory, and local 
trade-union committee with the plant administration. This step nullifies the main 
purpose of such an agreement—the organization on a larger scale of the struggle 
for improved working conditions. The draft contains an exhaustive list of 
problems intended to serve as the basis for a collective agreement, 

the mutual obligations of the administration and workers’ collective for the ful- 

fillment and overfulfillment of production plans, the improvement of the organi- 

zation of production and labor, the increase in labor productivity, the correct appli- 
cation of the fixed systems of payment, the consolidation of labor discipline, the 
raising of the qualification of workers, the improvement in labor protection, and 
the care for the living conditions and cultural and everyday amenities of workers 

and salaried employees. (Article 5.) 

Collective agreements are not concluded in enterprises and offices (Article 4). 

The so-called “labor” agreement is deprived of its main function in the draft, 

the fixing of working conditions via agreement by the parties concerned. KZOT 
defined the labor agreement as “an agreement of two or more persons, according 
to which one side (the hired) offers its manpower to the other side (the hirer) in 
return for a remuneration” (Article 27). Article 28 of KZOT laid down that 
“the terms of a labor agreement are determined by the agreement of the parties.” 
According to the draft law, 
a labor agreement is an agreement between workers and an enterprise or estab- 
lishment, according to which the worker takes on the obligation to fulfill work 
in a definite specialty, qualification, or position, while the enterprise or establish- 
ment obligates itself to pay him a wage and to ensure the working conditions laid 
down by the labor legislation, by collective and labor agreements. (Article 6.) 
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Thus, a labor agreement only ensures that workers take on obligations to 
fulfill a definite task in conditions laid down by the state. The note that collective 
and labor agreements, along with the labor laws, govern working conditions is 
of no particular significance, since, according to Article 3 of the draft law, all 
labor agreements contrary to the laws are invalid, irrespective of whether they 
improve or worsen working conditions in comparison with the laws. According 
to KZOT, only agreements between workers and employer “worsening the 
position of the worker in comparison with the conditions established by the labor 
laws, the conditions of a collective agreement and the regulations for internal 
use” were declared invalid (Article 28). According to the new draft law, even 
agreements between workers and the head of an enterprise which improve the 
position of the worker in comparison with the laws are declared to be invalid. 
These include, according to Article 3, the introduction by agreement among the 
parties of a lower work quota or increased earnings, a longer period of rest than 
provided for by the laws, the providing of free or cheaper transportation for the 
workers other than laid down in the laws. 

Labor agreements are concluded for (1) an indefinite period; (2) a definite 
period of not more than three years, as opposed to not more than one year in 
KZOT; and (3) the period required for the fulfillment of a particular task. The 
draft recognizes the right of the worker to terminate an agreement concluded for 
an indefinite period, but restricts this right with more conditions than in 1922. 
According to KZOT, the worker could insist on his release from work on oral 
notice of one day if paid once a week, and seven days if paid once every two 
weeks or monthly. According to the new draft, the worker must warn an enter- 
prise administration of his intention to cancel a labor agreement twelve days in 
advance by letter in every case. An agreement concluded for a definite period may 
only be terminated by a worker in advance if there are definite reasons, such as, 
say, illness, attainment of retiring age, infringement of the labor legislation or 
main conditions of the agreement by the administration. These reasons are to be 
drawn up by the union republics. 

An enterprise administration can only terminate a labor agreement if it has 
good reasons. Here the draft reproduces the clauses of Article 47 of KZOT, with 
slight amendments in formulation and some improvements in content. The 
expression “unsuitability” has been replaced by the phrase “in the case of the 
worker or salaried employee proving to be unsuitable for the position occupied 
or the work being done.” Earlier, a worker could be dismissed in the case of an 
illness lasting more than two months; now the period is four months. In order 
to dismiss a worker an administration has to obtain the agreement of the local 
trade-union organ. The only exception is that of supervisory workers. Here no 
agreement is required. The list of such persons is to be drawn up in the all-union 
legislation (Article 12). Workers dismissed have to be given 12 working days’ 
notice or else a sum of money equal to their average earnings over this period. 
Cases in which workers are given notice or else simply dismissed with the neces- 
sary cash payment are laid down by the union-republic laws (Article 39). The 
length of a working day is fixed as a rule at not more than seven hours, and a 
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working week at not more than forty hours. In some branches of production a 
day may last eight hours, provided that only five days are worked per week. The 
switch to a seven-hour day in the Soviet Union was proclaimed in 1927.4 The new 
draft fixes as the final date for a seven-hour working day with a six-day week the 
year 1960, while the transition to a forty-hour week is to have been carried out by 
1962. A shorter working day has been introduced for some categories of workers 
and salaried employees. A worker is not to spend more than six hours per day 
doing heavy work or work likely to be harmful to health. A shorter working day 
has also been introduced for some categories of workers doing mental work 
(teachers, doctors, and others). There is also a shorter working day for young 
persons under eighteen years. 

A new feature is the right of an enterprise administration to reduce the 
length of a working day, as fixed by the law, for individual workers and 
salaried employees, given definite reasons (Article 17). These are cases when 
workers and salaried employees are handicapped, pregnant, looking after 
minors or other, disabled persons in a family or studying and working at the 
same time. The worker himself has to inform the administration in any of these 
cases. Payment in these cases is proportional to the time worked or in accordance 
with the work quota. The draft law restores the weekly 42-hour continuous rest 
period for workers abolished in 1940. The other rest periods mentioned are: 
a break of up to two hours per working day, which is, however, not counted as 
part of working time, and six annual public holidays—January 1; May 1 and 2; 
November 7 and 8 (the Anniversary of the October Revolution) ; and December 
5 (the Day of the Soviet Constitution). KZOT of 1922 contained, besides the 
annual holidays, so-called special rest days amounting to not more than ten 
per year, which were fixed in relation to local conditions and local national 
holidays. In 1925, their number was reduced to eight, and then completely 
abolished. The draft law has not reintroduced them. The annual paid leave 
period is to be not more than twelve days; furthermore, some categories of 
workers and salaried employees receive an additional annual leave. According 
to Article 25 of the draft law, an enterprise administration may grant a worker or 
salaried employee on his own request a short unpaid leave, if such a leave is 
necessitated by family or other reasons. 

As for earnings, the draft law completely maintains the existing system of 
payment and the state regulation of earnings. Article 28 deals with this subject: 
piece-work, work paid by the hour, day, or week, bonus pay (piece-work bonuses 
and bonus per hour, day, or week, as the case may be). The draft law neither 
forbids nor even restricts the widespread Soviet system of a “progressive” piece- 
rate system of payment. The state has the sole right to regulate earnings of both 
workers and salaried employees. The demands of Soviet legal experts for some 
regulation of the size of earnings by individual labor agreements have been 
ignored.® However, the handing out of pay in working time, which was abolished 





4 Sobranie zakonov SSSR (Collected Laws of the USSR), No. 61 (1927), Article 613. 
5 40 let sovetskogo prava (Forty Years of Sovict Law), Moscow, 1957, vol. II, p. 353. 
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in 1931, has been restored (Article 32). The draft law guarantees the payment 
of not less than two thirds of the wage scale rates to a worker when work quotas 
are not fulfilled, provided that the nonfulfillment was not the fault of the worker 
himself. The financial responsibility of a worker for damage caused to the enter- 
prise while carrying out his work is as a rule limited to one third of monthly 
wage scale rate or pay of the person responsible. Financial responsibility amount- 
ing to more than one third is only permitted in special cases, which are to be 
determined within the limits fixed by the all-union organs (Articles 37 and 80). 


The draft forbids women doing heavy work or work likely to be detrimental 
to health. Women may do only nonmanual work underground. Pregnant women, 
mothers nursing children, and mothers with children under the age of one are 
not allowed to work at night, to do overtime, or to be sent out on special tasks. 
Pregnant women are, prior to confinement, to be transferred to lighter work and 
to receive average earnings based on their earlier work. They are granted 56 
calendar days leave both before and after delivery. Complications when giving 
birth or giving birth to two or more children increase maternity leave to 70 
calendar days after birth. During maternity leave women are paid from two 
thirds of their total earnings upwards. Young persons may be hired from the 
age of 15 onwards. However, persons under the age of 18 may not do underground 
work, difficult work, or work likely to be detrimental to health; nor may they 
do overtime or work at night. The working day for persons aged 15 to 16 years 
is fixed at four hours, and from 16 to 18 years, at 6 hours. They receive wages for 
a full working day. The main annual leave for persons up to 18 years comprises 
one calendar month and is granted in the summer. 


Labor disputes between workers and salaried employees, on the one hand, 
and an enterprise administration, on the other, are to be dealt with (a) by the 
commissions for labor disputes, which are organized in the enterprises from 
representatives of the local trade-union organ and the administration on an 
equal basis; (b) by the local trade-union organs—factory, plant, and local com- 
mittees; and (c) by the people’s courts. The commission for labor disputes is 
a compulsory primary organ for the examination of labor disputes, but only for 
some of them. Dismissal and one or two other questions, which are to be clarified 
by the union-republic labor legislation, do not have of necessity to be examined 
by the commissions. The next organs for the examination of labor disputes are the 
plant, factory, and local trade-union committees. The people’s courts are empow- 
ered to solve disputes connected with the dismissal of workers and salaried 
employees, excluding supervisory workers, andall other disputes, ifthe worker or the 
administration does not agree with the decision of the local trade-union organ. 
The commissions for labor disputes partially replace the recently abolished 
Appraisal and Conflict Commissions which, besides examining labor disputes, 
also possessed so-called appraisal functions. They ratified work quotas, piece- 
rates, the classification of work and duties in accordance with the wage scale, 
work out the order for leave, authorize overtime, and so on. According to the 
draft law these functions are to be partially carried out by the trade unions, for 
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example, the decision to do overtime. Work quotas are fixed and reviewed by the 
enterprise administration in agreement with the local trade-union organs (Articles 
18 and 29). The reconciliatory chambers, courts of arbitration, and labor sessions 
of the people’s courts, which were found in KZOT and were abolished in the 
1930’s, have not been restored. 

The draft law devotes considerable space to the trade unions, but it cannot 
be said that the trade unions have been given the role usually assigned to them 
in society. The draft legalizes for the future the trade unions’ lack of rights in 
defense of the workers. The section on the trade union and their primary organs 
is full of such vague expressions as “participates,” “listens,” “gives its opinion,” 
“poses the question,” and so on. The draft law carefully avoids any reference to 
the trade unions’ right to struggle for an improvement in working conditions. 
The principle found in KZOT that the purpose of the trade unions’ activity was 
both to represent and defend the interests of the workers and salaried employees, 
whom it unites, against an enterprise administration in questions of conditions of 
work and life (Article 157a), is replaced by the indefinite expression “‘represen- 
tation in the name of the workers and salaried employees in questions of labor, 
living conditions, and culture” (Article 67a). The draft also points out that 


the trade unions participate in the working out of laws on questions of labor, the 
pay, and everyday services for the workers and salaried employees, carries out state 
supervision of the observance of the labor laws and public supervision in the field 
of the protection of labor, living conditions, and everyday services for the workers 
and salaried employees. (Article 65.) 


However, there is no indication of the means at the disposal of the trade 
unions in their work. In other words the draft law makes no provision for the 
legal means for the struggle for the rights and interests of the workers. During 
his trip to the United States, Khrushchev stated that there had been workers’ 
strikes in the USSR in the past. However, neither Soviet laws, the constitution, 
nor the labor laws contain any reference to the rights of workers to strike. 
Clearly, the strikes mentioned by Khrushchev were put down as illegal. The 
draft law makes no mention of the right to strike either. Furthermore, not only 
does the draft not give the trade unions the right to strive for improved working 
conditions, it legalizes their role as the agents of the administration in the pursuit 
of one-sided production goals. According to Article 65 of the draft law, “the 
trade unions . . . organize socialist competition, run production conferences, . . . 
help to consolidate labor discipline.” 

The draft law contains the basic principles in force in the Soviet Union at 
present for health insurance and social security. All workers and salaried employees 
are subject to compulsory social security through the establishment where they 
work. Benefits are paid for illness, injury, absence from work to look after an 
ill member of the family, and quarantine. Up to complete earnings may be paid. 
The size of the benefit is fixed by all-union legislation. There are also benefits for 
pregnancy, birth, for retraining as a result of partial disability, and for burial. 
Workers and salaried employees receive a pension on reaching old age, if 
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invalided, and families in the event of the loss of the bread-winner; some specialists 
also receive pensions for length of service. The pension age for men is 50-60 years, 
given 20—25 years’ work; for women 45—55 years, given 15—20 years’ work. The 
differentiation in the pension age within the maximum and minimum limits and 
the length of work is evidently dependent on the nature of the work, whether 
heavy or detrimental to health. According to Article 80 of the draft law, this 
question is to be regulated at all-union level. The statutory labor inspectorates have 
been restored in the field of the supervision of labor legislation, the task of the 
corresponding state organs and trade unions. This step was insisted on during 
the discussions in the press. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the draft law in its initial stage is repetitive— 
for example, Articles 12 and 53a—while many points in it will certainly be 
revised. However, the fact that it has only been published in some of the specialist 
journals, and not in Trad or in other newspapers means that the discussions will 
be restricted to a small circle of readers. But whatever amendments are made, it 
will remain incomplete if the foundations of labor laws, both the collective and 
labor agreement, are not restored in their classical form, and if the trade unions 
are not made independent of the state, since only then will they become the real 
defenders of the interests and rights of the workers. T. Darletshin 


The New Budgetary System of the USSR 


The third session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on October 30, 1959 
adopted a new law on the budgetary rights of the all-union and union-republic 
organs. The need for some sort of reform in this field of Soviet finances was 
explained by the fact that the law on the budgetary rights of the various organs 
had been in force for more than thirty years: 


The main budgetary laws of the USSR, the Statutes of the Budgetary Rights of 
the USSR and Union Republics and the Statutes for Local Finances... were 
promulgated more than thirty years ago. These laws, which played in their time an 
important role in the organization and development of the budgetary system of the 
Soviet state, are now obsolete.! 


The first law on the budgetary rights of the union republics was promulgated 

in 1924, It remained in force for three years and was replaced on May 25, 1927 
by the Statute on the Budgetary Rights of the USSR and Union Republics. This 
statute has remained in force ever since, although over the last thirty years the 
economic structure of the Soviet Union and its financial system have undergone 
considerable changes. New sources of government revenues have come into 
being—turnover tax and deductions from profits ; new objects of taxation appeared 
the kolkhozes; the importance of direct taxes has steadily diminished and they 
now account for only 8 %—9 °% of all financial revenues. Loans, which constituted 
an important source of government revenues until 1957, have ceased to be a 





1 Pravda, October 31, 1959. 








factor. Changes have also taken place in budget expenditure. Before the war 
these changes were mainly aimed at strengthening the central administration: 
the number of all-union and union-republic ministries was increased at the 
expense of the republic people’s commissariats. After and even during the war 
itself the reverse process of administrative decentralization was initiated. This 
process was accelerated in 1954, when some of the all-union ministries were 
converted into union-republic ministries and the main enterprises of the heavy, 
coal, and petroleum industries were transferred to republic control. The peak of 
this development was reached in 1957, when the reform of the administration 
of industry and construction saw the creation of the sovnarkhozes (economic 
councils). The latter were made subordinate to the union republics and given 
control of most industrial and construction enterprises. All these changes led 
as well to changes in the actual size of the union-republic budgets, which in 
turn caused a corresponding increase or decrease in the union-republic budgets’ 
proportion of the state budget of the USSR. In the prewar period these changes 
are represented by the following table: 


Percentage of the All-Union Budget 
Appropriated for the Union-Republic Budgets, 1924—37 


PEN sacidhtveee<és 17.8 ee ee reer e 13.5 
SEP cccvaccesvence 25.0 rer eT 12.0 
SPREE ccccnscovceess 26.2 EEE TL Cee ee 12.1 
CRIED icecsckerncess 27.7 Pe cane essusncunenks 13.2 
SREP oa cenccensews 34.6 Pe x esensanesessnwene 18.3 
ee 39.1 a enGinkenenninadue 23.1 
BOE” ckcndasnsvacwace 14.5 Se i cnsisveuseendaveus 23.0 


* October 1 to December 31. Prior to 1931, the Soviet fiscal year ran from October 1 to September 30. In 1931, the [USSR 
switched to January 1. 
SOURCE: E. Glovinsky, Finansy USSR (The Finances of the Ukrainian SSR), Warsaw, 1939, p. 259. 


This table clearly shows how the 1930 tax reform was reflected on the union- 
republic budgets. All income from the turnover tax introduced was included 
in the all-union budget. Consequently the union-republic budgets developed 
acute deficits. In the RSFSR and Ukrainian SSR the deficit amounted to 15%, 
in the Belorussian SSR to 43%, in the Transcaucasian SFSR to 83%, not to 
mention the Central Asian republics where almost the whole budget was made 
up out of subsidies.? In the years following, the Soviet financial authorities 
attempted to balance the union-republic budgets. A new law promulgated in 
December 1931 established allotments to the union-republic budgets from the 
chief source of revenues for the all-union budget, the turnover tax. These allot- 
ments were established on a percentage basis, which varied for the different 
republics. Since this time allotments from the turnover tax to the union-republic 
budgets have always formed part of the all-union budget. These allotments not 
only helped balance the union-republic budgets, but were and still are a very 
important means for “the supplementary redistribution of funds within the bud- 


2 E, Glovinsky, Finansy USSR (The Finances of the Ukrainian SSR), Warsaw, 1939, p. 250. 
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get system.”% The total amount of these allotments increased over the five-year 
period ending in 1936. In spite of the centralization of the government administra- 
tion, which led to a reduction in union-republic expenditures, the only way to 
balance these budgets properly was to increase their revenues. This in turn, as 
the table above shows, was reflected in the increase in the funds from the union- 
republic budgets for the all-union budget. 


In 1938, all local budgets via the union-republic budgets and the social 
securities budget (both income and expenditure) were included in the all-union 
budget. This led to an increase of 35% in the size of the budget. In addition 
territorial changes which took place between 1939 and 1946 also helped increase 
the all-union budget. 


Consequently the figures for the share of the union-republic budgets in 
the all-union budget during the postwar period cannot be compared with the 
figures for the prewar period. The figures below are only for the last ten years 
since there have been important changes which have significantly increased the 
role of the union-republic budgets during this period: 


The Union-Republic Budgets’ Share of the All-Union Budget, 1951—60 


(Percentage) 


Receipts Expenditures Receipts Expenditures 
ee 21.2] 21.6 BIOS cvccccanes 23.5 24.5 
SEE hekseeanse 19.4 20.8 BEET s0snesisas 31.4 32.1 
Ee onkesntans 18.9 19.3 BSOD soceccoses 49.7 50.9 
Fe P osennnvene 20.9 21.3 er 47.5 48.5 
GE 6 isicecans 21.5 22.6 Se cecsuceece 50.2 52.0 
SOURCES: Pravda, March 13, 1951; March 11, 1952; August 11, 1953; April 28, 1954; February 11, 1955; December 29, 1955; 


February 10, 1957; December 21, 1957; December 24, 1958; October 31, 1959. 


The figures, on which the above percentages are based, are from the draft 
budgets ratified by the Supreme Soviet. If the actual budgets are taken as a 
basis, then the union-republic budgets’ share will be even greater. The union- 
republic share of the all-union budget for 1955, 1956, and 1957 was 26.1%, 
31.2%, and 45.9% respectively.4 Thus, in three years time the union republics’ 
share of the budget almost doubled. This increase is connected with the measures 
carried out by the Soviet authorities in this period of time. 


In 1954, the all-union ministries of the coal and petroleum industries were 
converted into union-republic ministries,> and two union-republic ministries— 
ferrous and nonferrous metallurgy—were formed from the enterprises and 
organizations of the all-union ministry for the metallurgical industry.* In 1955, 
the all-union ministries of communications and the paper and wood-working 





3.N. N. Rovinsky, Gosudarstvenny byudzbet SSSR (The State Budget of the USSR), Leningrad, 1949, 
p. 68. 

4D. V. Bachurin (ed.), Finansy i kredit SSSR (Finances and Credit of the USSR), Moscow, 2nd ed., 
1958, p. 104. 

5 Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, No. 9 (1954), Article 185; No. 11 (1954), Article 222. 

® Tbid., No. 3 (1954), Article 38. 
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industries were converted into union-republic ministries.? In 1956, various 
industries which had had been directly subordinate to the all-union ministries 
were handed over to union-republic control: food products, meat and dairy 
products, the fishing industry, state procurements, light industry, the textile 
industry, the building materials industry, the paper and wood-working industry, 
autotransport and highways, river navigation, health services, retailing and public 
catering.® Finally, on May 10, 1957, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ratified a 
law “On the Further Improvement of the Organization of the Administration of 
Industry and Construction.”® This law established the territorial principle of the 
administration of industry and construction on the basis of economic regions. 
Sovnarkhozes responsible to the corresponding union-republic council of 
ministers were set up in each region for the administration of industry and 
construction. Ten all-union and fifteen union-republic economic ministries were 
dissolved, the enterprises and organizations run by these ministries and most 
of those run by the remaining all-union ministries or nonindustrial ministries 
were transferred to the direct control of the corresponding sovnarkhozes. The 
following table shows the changes in responsibility for industrial output as a 
result of these changes: 


Distribution of Industrial Output in the USSR, 1950—58 


(Percentage of Total) 


—Union-Republic Enterprises— 
All-Union Enterprises Total Sovnarkhozes 


67 33 

69 31 

57 43 

53 47 

45 55 
6 94 71 
6 94 71 


SOURCES: Narodwoe kbozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 2: Statistichesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1958: A 
Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1959, p. 127. 

All the enterprises transferred to the union republics are nonstate-financed 
enterprises, but their transfer did bring about an increase in the budgetary ex- 
penditures of the union republics either indirectly through an increase in the 
corresponding expenditure for administrative purposes or mainly by direct 
appropriations for financing (capital investments, increases in the rotating funds) 
in particular branches of the national economy. The revenues of the union re- 
publics have been increased by the addition of deductions from profits. The 
latter are second only to the turnover tax in importance. They have recently 
accounted for at least 20%, of all revenues and are distributed among the budgets 
according to which authority is responsible for a given enterprise, the union 
republics or the Union. At the same time changes of a formal nature in the 


7? Ibid., No. 1 (1955), Article 1; No. 14 (1955), Article 290. 

8 Direktivy KPSS i sovetskogo pravitelstva po khozyaistvennym voprosam (Directives of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party and Government on Economic Questions), Moscow, 1958, vol. IV, p. 627. 

® Tbid., pp. 732—38. 
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composition and ratification of budgets have also taken place. In accordance 
with a decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR of May 4, 1955,}° receipts 
and expenditures for the union-republic budgets are to be provided without 
distinction between the republic and local budgets. Income and expenditure for 
the union-republic and local budgets are henceforth to be determined by the 
union-republic councils of ministers. The practice of fixing the exact amounts to 
be appropriated by the all-union budget for the individual measures to be financed 
by the union republics has been eliminated. The all-union budget has only 
preserved appropriations for the financing of the national economy as a whole, 
for social and cultural measures, and administrative expenditure. This new system 
of planning and financing the economy of the union republics somewhat broadens 
the latter’s rights in the running of local economies and cultural matters. One can, 
however, hardly speak of an important extension in the budgetary rights of the 
union republics, as the Soviet press writes.!! The union republics are still restrict- 
ed both in the establishment of the size of their budget and the free selection of 
sources of income to cover expenditure. 

The new law on the budget rights of the Union and union republics is based 
on the same principles of the financial dominance of the Union and a unified 
budgetary system of the Soviet state, which also formed the basis of the 1924 and 
1927 laws. They are taken from the corresponding paragraphs of the Soviet 
Constitution: in the 1924 Constitution, Paragraph 1, Chapter 1, Points “I” and 
“m”; in the 1936 Constitution articles 14, 31, and 60. The principle of the 
dominating role of the Union is embodied in the fact that the Supreme Soviet, as 
the highest organ of the Union, establishes the budgetary rights of both the Union 
and the union republics and can extend or restrict them without amending the 
constitution or obtaining the agreement of the union republics. Second, the 
Supreme Soviet has the exclusive right to the so-called “‘objective” competence 
concerning the establishment of what will be taxed, the extent of taxation, the 
rates, the methods of collection, and so on: 

In accordance with Article 14 of the Constitution, only the supreme organs of 
state power of the USSR can fix the taxes and revenues forming the all-union, 
republic, and local budgets. Thus, a unified policy in the field of gathering bud- 
getary revenues is attained throughout the country. The local soviets of workers’ 
deputies cannot, for example, introduce any taxes not contained in the Union 
legislation. !? 

In the new law, concerning this prerogative of the Union, Article 12 states: 

The payments of government enterprises and economic organizations, and also 
of kolkhozes, enterprises and organizations of the cooperative systems and enter- 
prises of public organizations forming the state budget of the USSR are established 
by the laws of the USSR and the decrees of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
issued in accordance with them. 

1 Jbid., p. 402. 

‘| Finansy i kredit SSSR (The Finances and Credit of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, pp. 287—88; 
D. A, Allakhverdyan and N, N. Lyubimov (eds.), Finansy SSSR (The Finances of the USSR), Moscow, 
1958, p. 352. 

#2 D. V. Bachurin, op. cit., p. 104. 





The tax payments of the population are established by the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR.'% 
The principle of a unified budget system in the USSR comes from the fact 
that the state budget of the USSR consists not only of the so-called all-union 
budget, but also includes the budgets of all the administrative-territorial units 
of the USSR-tepublics, krais, oblasts, raions, cities, settlements, and villages. 
The all-union budget includes the union budget and the budgets of the 15 union 
republics. Each of the union-republic budgets includes the republic budget and 
the budgets of the autonomous republics (where there are such) and the budgets 
of the krais and oblasts (local budgets). The budget of the oblast or krai contains 
its own oblast or krai budget and the budgets of the cities and raions subject to it. 
Finally, the raion budget contains its own budget and the budgets of the cities, 
settlements, and villages subject to it. Hence, the structure of the Soviet budget 
differs considerably from the budget of other federal states and outwardly re- 
sembles the normal budget of a unitary state,!4 the only difference being that it 
includes all local budgets. 

The Communist leaders hold that this budgetary structure, together with the 
principle of the financial dominance of the Union,'® is the best expression of the 
principle of democratic centralism: 





When preparing the draft law, . . . the commissions for legislative proposals had 
been guided by the Leninist directive of the necessity for a unified financial policy. 
In accordance with this the draft law strengthens the principle of a unified Soviet 
budgetary system... 

The draft law bases itself on the need to maintain in the future too a certain 
centralization of finances for the purpose of securing general-state requirements 
and when distributing monetary funds among the union republics takes into con- 
sideration [local] features.!® 


The new law on the budgetary rights of the Union and union republics estab- 
lishes the sources of revenue for the all-union budget and the union-republic 
budgets. Earlier, the assessment took place annually when the budget was ratified. 
The law has merely confirmed general practice. The all-union budget has the 
following sources of revenue, according to article 29 of the law: (a) a turnover 
tax on enterprises and organizations, excluding the share allotted union-republic 
budgets; (b) deductions from the profits of those state enterprises and economic 
organizations subject to the union; (c) part of the deductions from the profits of 
enterprises and economic organizations subordinate to the sovnarkozes, the 
amount being determined by the Council of Ministers of the USSR; (d) 50% of 
income tax; (e) customs and other revenues, as laid down in the legislation of the 
USSR. According to article 35 of the law, the union-republic budgets have the 
following sources of revenues: (a) deductions from profits and other receipts 





13 Tzvestia, October 31, 1959. 

14 Gerhard Dobbert, Der Zentralismus in der Finanzverfassung der UdSSR, Jena, 1930, p. 56. 

15 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, 2nd ed., Moscow, VIII, 
1951, 458—59. 

16 Jzvestia, October 31, 1959. 
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from those enterprises and economic organizations subject to the sovnarkhozes, 
the ministries and agencies of the union republics, the executive committees of the 
soviets of workers’ deputies, excluding the part included in the union budget; 
(b) income from lumbering enterprises, income tax from kolkhozes, cooperative 
enterprizes and organizations, and enterprises of public organizations; (c) agri- 
cultural taxes; (d) 50% of income tax; (e) revenue from customs duties, local 
taxes and collections and other revenues, as laid down in the legislation.'? More- 
over, allotments from the turnover tax also appear in the union-republic budgets. 
The percentage level of these allotments is fixed annually in the law on the state 
budget of the USSR (Article 36, Paragraph 6). 


Thus, the chief source of revenue, the turnover tax, which at present provides 
about half of all the revenues for the state budget of the USSR, remains in the 
future too the most important aspect of the all-union budget. At the same time 
deductions from this source are still found in the union-republic budgets. The 
size of the allotment for the different republics varies from year to year, from 
1.8% in the Latvian SSR in 1952 to 100% in the Kazakh SSR in 1958, 1959, and 
1960. This system of financing the lower budgets by deductions from the revenues 
of the higher budgets has always been justly considered one of the clearest 
indications of the financial dependence of the lower administrative units on the 
higher. Absolute figures on the amount obtained from the turnover tax have 
not been published. The budgets of the union republics, which are published by 
the republic supreme soviets, only give the round figures for all revenues. One 
can only surmise that allotments from the turnover tax have played an important 
part in the budgets of the union republics. In a report on the state budget of the 
Ukrainian SSR for 1960, the Ukrainian Minister of Finances N. T. Shchetinin 
produced for the first time figures on the expected receipts from the 1960 
turnover tax—53.14 billion rubles, of which 14.74 billion rubles or 27.7% are to 
go to the republic budget.!® Thus, the returns from the turnover tax will consti- 
tute 20.9%, of the Ukrainian SSR’s 1960 budget of 70.2 billion rubles. However, 
it must remember that there is a considerable increase in other kinds of revenue 
in the union-republic budgets for 1960, as in the two previous budgets. This 
increase mainly concerns deductions from the profits of enterprises and economic 
organizations transferred from all-union to republic control via the sovnarkhozes. 
Presumably up to 1958 allotments from the turnover tax accounted for a large 
share of the revenues of the union-republic budgets. 


Deductions from the profits of enterprises are the second most important 
source of revenue for the all-union budget and are now the main source of 
revenue of the union-republic budgets. The law on budgetary rights maintains 
the importance of this source of revenue for the latter (Article 35a), although 
there are some exceptions. First, deductions from the profits of enterprises ad- 
ministered by the Union continue to go to the Union budget (Article 29b). It 
is not known just how many enterprises were left under all-union supervision 





1? Ibid. 
18 Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, November 19, 1959. 
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after the reform of 1957. According to this law, even the enterprises of eight of 
the ten remaining all-union ministries responsible for industry have been trans- 
ferred to the direct supervision of the corresponding sovnarkhozes. However, 
all foreign trade organizations have remained under the all-union ministry of 
foreign trade. One can surmise that the increase in foreign trade volume will 
bring the Soviet Union considerable revenues in this field. Another feature 
providing the Union with the opportunity of raising revenues is the fact that the 
amount to be set aside from this source for the Union is to be fixed by the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR. Thus, the two main sources of budgetary revenues, 
which together make up two-thirds of all revenues, provide the following 
shares of the 1959 budget: turnover tax, 46.1°%,; deductions from profits, 21.4%. 
For 1960, the figures are 41.1% and 26.3% respectively.1® According to 
N. T. Shchetinin, the Ukrainian SSR’s draft budget for 1960 contains a sum of 
36.1 billion rubles as deductions from profits. Together with the amount from 
turnover tax, these two sources provide 50.8 billion rubles, or 72.5% of the 
Ukrainian budget of 70.1 billion rubles.2° Of course, in the other republics this 
percentage may vary, but it can be assumed that other sources supply not 
more than one-third of budgetary revenues. 


As for appropriation of expenditures, the new law codifies the state of affairs 
resulting from the abolition of many all-union economic ministries, without 
altering the actual distribution of expenditures, which is controlled by the 
division of competence between the Union and union republics. This division 
is fixed by the Constitution of the USSR. Article 30 of the new law states that 
the union budget is responsible for the following expenditures: (a) the financing 
of enterprises and economic organizations under all-union supervision; (b) the 
financing of measures in the fields of education, culture, health services, physical 
culture, the payment of pensions and other social security measures, carried out 
by institutions and organizations under all-union supervision; (c) the setting up 
of state financial and material reserves; (d) national defense; (e) maintenance of 
the organs of state authority, the administrative organs, Supreme Court, and 
office of the Procurator General; (f) various other measures, financed out of 
the all-union budget. The expenditure covered by union-republic budgets is 
dealt with in Article 37: (a) the financing of enterprises and economic organiza- 
tions supervised by the sovnarkozes, ministries, and agencies of the union and 
autonomous republics and by the executive committees of the soviets of workers’ 
deputies; (b) the financing of measures carried out by union-republic enterprises 
and organizations in the fields of education, science, culture, health and social 
services; (c) the maintenance of the organs of state authority, the union-republic 
administrative organs, the people’s courts, and other judicial institutions of the 
union republics, and also notary offices; (d) various other measures, financed by 
the union-republic budgets. As in the all-union budget, a sum is set aside for the 
creation of reserve funds for the union-republic councils of ministers. 


19 Jzvestia, October 28, 1959. 
20 Pravda Ukrainy, November 19, 1959- 
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According to Paragraph 6 of the 1927 statute, the union-republic budgets 
were to be balanced on the basis of expenditure being covered by income. An 
addendum to this paragraph provided for the possibility of a deficit in a union- 
republic budget, which would be defrayed by a special appropriation to be paid 
out of the all-union budget.?! The new law does not make any provision for this 
eventuality. In principle both the all-union and union-republic budgets should 
be balanced and free of deficit. The deductions from the turnover tax are to serve 
as a means of regulating the budgets of the union republics. However, in the last 
three years the budgets of the Kazakh SSR, although they included all the 
turnover tax, could not be balanced without a rather large sum from the all- 
union budget. Thus, in 1958, 3.1 billion rubles were allotted from the all-union 
budget to the Kazakh SSR “‘to ensure the financing of measures envisaged by the 
plan for the development of the national economy in 1958.” In 1959, the figure 
was 2.5 billion rubles and in 1960, it will be 5 billion. As the total amount of the 
1960 Kazakh budget is only 25.2 billion rubles, the actual deficit in the republic’s 
budget is almost 20%. While the new law on budgetary rights does not provide 
for deficits, it does, on the other hand, in Article 14 provide for the formation 
of reserve funds of the Council of Ministers of the USSR and councils of ministers 
of the union republics for “the covering of urgent expenditure for the national 
economy, social, cultural, and other measures which cannot be foreseen when the 
state budget of the USSR and state budgets of the union republics are ratified.” 
The proposal made in the course of the debate on the law by Deputy of the 
Bashkir ASSR V. G. Nabiullin on the formation of similar reserve funds in the 
state budgets of the autonomous republics was not taken into consideration.** 

Articles 39 and 42 of the new law extend somewhat the rights of the union 
republics. The former writes of the opportunity of the union-republic supreme 
soviets to increase total income and expenditure established for a given republic 
by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. However, they do not have the right to 
change their share of all-union taxes and revenues (turnover tax and income tax) 
provided for in the state budget of the USSR for the union-republic budgets. 
In general, the union republics have little chance to increase revenues since they 
have little say in determining the objects of taxation. By way of illustration, the 
Supreme Soviet appropriated 69.7 billion rubles for the budget of the Ukrainian 
SSR in the 1960 state budget.?* The budget bill adopted by the Supreme Soviet 
of the Ukrainian SSR increased this sum to only 70.2 billion rubles for revenues, 
or by 556,208,000 rubles (0.8%) and to 70.1 billion rubles for expenditures, or 
by 403,775,000 rubles (0.6%). 

Article 42 gives the councils of ministers of the union republics the right to 
dispose of funds which were accumulated as a result of a budgetary surplus. 
However, this does not apply in cases where an economy in expenditure is a 
consequence of a failure to utilize funds appropriated for capital expansion in 
enterprises and organizations controlled by the sovnarkozes. In such cases the 


21 Direktivy KPSS i sovetskogo pravitelstva po khozyaistvennym voprosam, op. cit., 1957, vol. 1, p. 718. 
22 Jzvestia, October 31, 1959. 
3 Tbid. 
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right to dispose of such funds belongs to the higher organs of the union and the 
manner in which they are used is determined when the state budget of the USSR 
is ratified. 

In a speech on the draft law on the budgetary rights of the USSR, D. Rasulov, 
speaking of the role of the all-union budget, stated: ““The redistribution of part 
of the financial resources among the union republics for the all-round develop- 
ment of their economy is accomplished through the all-union budget.”*4 No data 
is available as to the amounts distributed among the union republics from the 
all-union budget. However one can determine the per capita distribution of the 
union-republic budgets in each given republic. The following table gives an 
idea of shifts in financial resources which take place within the framework of 
the union-republic budgets: 


The Union-Republic Budgets in 1960 





Per Capita Amount Amount of Turnover 
of Budget Included in Republic Budget 
(Rubles) (Percentages) 
Kazakh SSR ........ 2,706* 100.0 
Estonian SSR ....... 2,433 51.0 
Turkmen SSR ....... 2,099 99.8 
Latvian SSR ........ 2,019 11.2 
PEE Sasadesevcase 1,972 24.7 
Armenian SSR ...... 1,794 59.0 
Lithuanian SSR ..... 1,705 61.6 
Ukrainian SSR ...... 1,665 27.7 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ... 1,636 59.1 
Georgian SSR ....... 1,607 63.6 
Kirgiz SSR ......... 1,596 93.4 
Tadzhik SSR ........ 1,535 80.1 
Belorussian SSR ..... 1,365 44.2 
Uzbek SSR ......... 1,259 47.9 
Moldavian SSR ..... 1.026 22.1 
USSR (Average) .. 1,858 _—— 


* An alternative figure of 3,253 rubles is obtained if the 5 billion rubles appropriated for the Kazakh SSR are considered part of 
the republic budget. 

SOURCE: The government budgets of the republics as stated in the government budget bill of the USSR for 1960. 

Thus, in only five republics did the per capita amount of a republic budget 
exceed the average for the USSR. In two of these republics—the Kazakh SSR 
where all the turnover tax was absorbed into the republic budget and the Turk- 
men SSR where 99.8%, was taken—the budgets were certainly financed at the 
expense of the other republics. The high figure for per capita spending in the 
two Baltic republics may be a result of the comparatively high standard of living 
in these republics, which have not been united with the USSR for very long and 
obtain more revenues from direct taxes than other republics. As for the RSFSR, 
funds are obviously being redistributed at the expense of the other republics. 
More definite conclusions cannot be drawn, although the union budget now 
comprises almost 50% of the all-union budget. 





*4 bid. 
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In conclusion, one can say that basic financial centralism has remained a 
feature of the new law on the budgetary rights of the Union and the union 
republics—both the domination of the union in financial questions and a unified 
budget system have remained the cornerstones of the Soviet budgetary system. 
Financial centralism, and here Khrushchev is undoubtedly correct, is the restrain- 
ing force or weapon in the struggle against the so-called local or decentralizing 
tendencies in Soviet economic life. However, on the other hand, the new law has 
fixed the changes which had already taken place in the financial relations between 
the all-union budget and the budgets of the union republics, changes which have 
increased by 150% the volume of funds appropriated for the union-republic 
budgets. There has been some extension in budgetary rights as regards the 
distribution of these funds. This is the only sign of any increase in the budgetary 
rights of the union republics. 

E. Glovinsky 


The First All-Union Congress of Soviet Journalists 


The First All-Union Congress of Soviet Journalists which was held on No- 
vember 12—14, 1959 is of particular importance for two reasons: first, it clearly 
revealed the official importance attached to the work of the press and, second, 
created a new professional organization. The Congress was attended by over 
700 delegates from the various Soviet republics and numerous guests from the 
Communist bloc. It was also honored by the presence of all the top Party leaders, 
headed by Khrushchev, and opened with a Central Committee greetings read 
by Suslov. 


In order to put the Soviet leaders’ interest in the world of journalism into 
proper perspective one must go back and examine the various stages in the 
development of journalism in the USSR and the Party and government attitude 
toward it. In the first period of Soviet rule, during the Civil War, qualified 
workers of the regular press were completely ignored and their share in the 
work of the Soviet press was extremely insignificant. At that time most Soviet 
newspapers and the few magazines in existence were mainly the work of respon- 
sible Party workers, while qualified journalists had little to do, performing some 
of the technical functions. During the second stage, which began in 1922, the 
central figure in the Soviet press was the “rabkor” (workers’ correspondent), 
the representative of the factory, plant, pit, and so on. Later, the “‘selkor” ap- 
peared, the person who informed the newspapers about life in rural areas. The 
best qualified journalist was rated much lower than the rabkor or selkor. In the 
1920’s there were two congresses of workers and rural reporters, but not one 
congress or even conference of journalists. Qualified journalists and even writers 
were often compelled to use the title “‘rabkor” in order to appear in print at all. 
The poet Nikolai Ushakov was from 1922 to 1925 a member of the Kiev rabkor 
organization of the newspaper Proletarskaya pravda. The organization was headed 
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by the critic S. Pakentreiger. In Leningrad the writer S. Simonov also wrote as 
a rabkor. The writer I. Kocherga also used this title in his work as a correspon- 
dent of the provincial newspaper Radyanska Volyn. 

The situation changed during the third stage when, beginning with 1926-27, 
the title rabkor began to lose its importance and later became an anachronism. 
Nowadays this movement is referred to as an “expression of Soviet socialist 
democracy.”! The importance of the qualified journalist began to increase and 
he came to occupy a leading position on Soviet newspapers and magazines, 
irrespective of whether he was a Party member or not. In the 1930’s the best 
writer of sketches in the USSR was the non-Party Aleksei Kolosov of Pravda. 
David Zaslavsky, who was also not a Party member at the time, was the head of 
the foreign section of the newspaper, while the non-Party Konstantin Paustovsky 
contributed sketches to Pravda and Jzvestia. However, throughout the postwar 
period even leading Soviet journalists such as A. Zorich, M. Koltsov, V. Kataev, 
E. Petrov, I. If, L. Lench, and Ryklin, in spite of their leading social position, 
did not obtain the attention expected from the Soviet leaders and were merely 
regarded as specialists useful at a particular stage. 

The Congress can be regarded as the official Party and government recogni- 
tion of the great importance of qualified journalists and as an expression of the 
desire to use them for the fulfillment of the plans and tasks set by the Party Central 
Committee. In other words, the Soviet leaders consider that journalists, whatever 
their social background, whether they are Party members or not, may be used for 
purely utilitarian aims. These aims were clearly expressed in the main report at the 
Congress read by Pravda editor Satyukov who 

assures the Party that Soviet journalists will do their utmost and sacrifice their 

knowledge for the great cause of the propagation of the ideas of Marxism-Leninism, 

for the implementation of the historic decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress, 
for the cause of the building of Communism.? 


Thus, the Congress of the regular press took place along lines similar to 
those of shock workers. The delegates expressed their gratitude for the attention 
of the Party and promised to increase the “tempo” of work, while the leaders did 
not spare the compliments. 

The business side of the Congress is of considerable interest. The point is that 
prior to it Soviet journalists had been members of a trade union of press workers. 
This union embraced everybody engaged in work connected with the press, no 
matter how menial his task. Only in rare cases when a journalist had written a 
book or else regularly published material in a major literary magazine was he 
permitted to join the Union of Writers. Examples here are V. Ovechkin, V. 
Soloukhin, B. Polevoi, I. Ryabov, and the present editor of Jzvestia Adzhubei. 
The Congress has thus laid the foundations of a new practice in the organization 
of journalism. Journalists proper have been singled out as a special category 
separate from editorial staffs and technical personnel. Satyukov’s report noted 


1 Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1955, vol. III, p. 56. 
2 Radio Moscow, November 12, 1959. 
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that the Soviet Union has about 10,500 newspapers which are served by about 
23,000 journalists. Accordingly, there are only about two journalists per news- 
paper. Thus, today only persons who actually contribute works to a newspaper 
are considered journalists. This is the essence of the new measure which has just 
been carried out under cover of holding a congress and creating a new professio- 
nal organization. In the present case the most qualified, most reliable and useful 
workers have been carefully selected. 

As for the new organization itself it does not differ formally from the existing 
trade unions. The chairman of the new board is the chief editor of Pravda, while 
the 22-man strong secretariat includes all the editors of the leading central and 
republic newspapers. The new statutes state: “. . . the union of journalists of the 
USSR is a voluntary, creative social organization of professional journalists 
working in the regular press, the information organs, the publishing houses, 
radio, and television.”* The tasks of the new union were formulated by the 
editor of Pravda: 


Our union must constantly call on journalists [to engage in] leading work in 
the Seven-Year Plan, in decisive participation in Communist construction, must 
teach them to regard life attentively, ... to propagate the growth of Communism 
in a bright and accessible form, to struggle passionately against everything which 
hinders our movement forward.‘ 


The new union will enable the Party to exert a much more centralized in- 
fluence on the leading journalistic personnel. A. Ces 


Television in the USSR 


Because of their adaptability to propaganda purposes mass communications 
have long been given special attention by the Soviet Communist Party leaders. 
Until recent years the press, radio, and motion picture dominated the propaganda 
field. Now, however, television has made its appearance and is developing at a 
surprising rate within the Soviet Union. A recent issue of the official Party organ 
Kommunist gives some idea of the speed of this development. It states that there 
are now three times as many television sets in the USSR, some 3,000,000, as 
there were radios on the eve of the war, although their distribution is somewhat 
uneven, more than 1,000,000 sets being found in the Moscow area. Soviet in- 
dustry, which produced only 1,800 sets in 1949, was expected to manufacture 
about 1,000,000 in 1959. In the same way, the number of television stations had 
risen from 3 in 1953 to 62 in 1958.1 These are supplemented by retransmission 
centers in 93 cities from Vilnyus in Lithuania to Petropavlovsk-Kamchatsky on 
he Pacific. The main television centers and retransmission stations are also aug- 
nented by smaller retransmission stations, located some 120 to 150 kilometers 


3 Ibid. 
4 Tbid. 


1 Kommunist, No. 8 (1959), p. 66; Vestnik statistiki, No. 4 (1959), p. 92. 








from the main stations, which pick up and retransmit the signal over a radius 
of 8 kilometers.? It was also reported that small television centers, intended for 
smaller cities away from the inter-city network, are being introduced. The Soviets 
have in addition numerous mobile television stations, while some institutions 
of higher learning have their own centers. Present plans call for 15,000,000 sets 
and 161 television centers by 1965.3 

The organs responsible for this vast network are the State Union Designing 
Institute of the Ministry of Communications; the State Radio Trust; the Radiostroi 
Trust; the All-Union Research Institute of Television; the Research Cinemato- 
graphy and Photography Institute (NIKFI); and in special cases the Voluntary 
Society for Cooperation with the Army, Navy, and Air force (DOSAAF) which 
in 1957 built and transferred to the Ministry of Communications 24 television 
centers.4 Responsibility for administration and ideological work rests with the 
all-union and republic committees for radio and television attached to the cor- 
responding councils of ministers. This arrangement has been severely criticized 
by Kommunist: 

A strange situation has presently been created in television: the equipment, 
with the aid of which the transmission and showing of a program take place, be- 
longs to the organ of the Ministry of Communications; the studios, from which the 
programs are transmitted, also belong to them. But it is all used by the committees 
for radio and television. The result is that there are two workers (one from each 
agency) behind each television camera.® 
Before examining television as a mass communications media, one can briefly 

examine its use in industry, a subject which has given rise to frequent conferences 
in the USSR. Industrial television can be used for viewing difficult operations 
or dangerous technological processes, which could not otherwise be observed. 
It is being applied above all in the fields of metallurgy, transport, and medicine. 
In metallurgy, for instance, television cameras permit one man to control the 
charging and operation of several furnaces. Television is also used by the Soviet 
Arctic Fleet to guide ships through the ice and in radiolocation work. The 
cameras can observe an area five kilometers in width.* In 1958, the members of 
the Black Sea Scientific Experimental and Research Station of the Institute of 
Oceanology in Krasnodar devised a new system of underwater television.’ 
Special television equipment is being used for astronomical work, thus providing 
Soviet scientists with a greater range of possibilities in the study of the universe. 
For example, at the Pulkovo Observatory scientists were able with the help of 
special television apparatus to obtain a view of the moon’s surface 300 times as 
luminous as that which could be seen through a telescope.* There is ever wider 
application of television in the demonstration of surgical operations to students. 
2 Radio, Nos. 1 and 2 (1958); Kommunist, op. cit., p. 66. 

3 Televidenie i UKV, No. 49 (1958), p. 5; Vestnik statistiki, op. cit. 

1 Televidenie i UKV, No. 5 (1958); Radio, No. 2 (1958). 

> Kommunist, op. cit., p. 71. 

® Televidenie i UKV, No. 15 (1958). 
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Recently the Surgical Clinic of the Second Moscow Medical Institute joined the 
ranks of hospitals equipped with such installations. The television receivers used 
in student auditoriums have screens 90 to 120 centimeters in diameter, thus per- 
mitting a considerable number of students to follow every step of the operation 
being performed.® 


While industrial television is forging ahead, the Soviet electronics industry 
is attempting to keep up with the demand for household receivers. By 1958 
there were some thirty types, varying in size from the Moskvich T-1 which has 
a 100 by 135 millimeter screen, to the Moskva, which has a 900 by 1200 
millimeter screen.!° Many of the Soviet sets are rather small by Western stand- 
ards. They have from 12 to 33 radio tubes each and from 1 to 5 loudspeakers 
with power requirements of between 100 and 300 watts. Representative prices 
for the smaller sets range from 1,400 to 1,950 rubles. During 1958, 12 more 
models went into production. Soviet industry has in addition begun mass 
production of radio-television combinations, composed of radio and television 
receivers, a record player with automatic changer, amplifier, and a stereo system 
with seven speakers. 


Judging by the letters to the press from television viewers, the Soviet sets 
are by no means entirely satisfactory. Both the poor quality of the sets themselves 
and the shortage of repairmen are sources of complaint. The sets produced prior 
to 1956 suffered from poor reception, small screens, wasteful use of electricity, 
and bulkiness due to bad design. Moreover, in the older receivers the connections 
and parts were not uniform, causing operational difficulties. Many failings 
continued to be noted even after 1956. Repairs are often necessitated by defective 
assemblies, connections, and parts or various structural defects. The transformers 
frequently burn out and in the new sets there is still a strong humming noise and 
poor audio reception. It would seem that the emphasis in Soviet television pro- 
duction is on quantity and not quality. While struggling to improve the quality 
of present-day sets, Soviet technicians are also considering the basic problems 
connected with the enlargement of the television tubes and possible ways of 
creating broad-screen television. It is apparently still in the experimental stage 
in the USSR.!! 


In the field of color television a system that will be compatible with black 
and white is the aim. That is, a system whereby color transmissions can be re- 
ceived in black and white by the old noncolor receivers and black and white 
transmissions could still be received by the new sets equipped for color. The 
first Soviet experimental transmission of compatible color took place in Moscow 
in the summer of 1958. It was proposed that by the end of that year regular 
experimental color transmissions be initiated. Although nothing has appeared 
in the press on the carrying out of these transmissions, it may be assumed that 





® Ibid., No. 33 (1958). 

10 Radio, No. 2 (1958). 

11 Tekbnika kino i televideniya, No. 1 (1957), pp. 1, 7 and 59; No. 5 (1958), p. 35; Te/evidenie i UKV, 
No. 10 (1958). 
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some success has been attained in this field inasmuch as the first models with 
color receivers were manufactured late in 1958. They contain 26 radio tubes and 
have a screen 375 by 500 millimeters. The introduction of color telecasts in the 
USSR remains, however, a matter for the future—the year 1966 is the target date for 
the conversion of the special television centers in Moscow, Leningrad, and the 
union-republic capitals to color.!? 


What does the Soviet televiewer see on his screen? More than half of the 
transmitting time is taken up with programs which could be termed “artistic.” 
Besides individual performers from the world of the theater, film, and variety, 
complete dramas, musicals, ballets, and so on are often presented on television. 
There are programs showing the work and lives of outstanding Soviet and 
pre-Revolutionary, as well as foreign writers, artists, and actors. In Moscow 
alone more than 300 films, including foreign ones not shown in Soviet motion 
picture theaters, more than 60 theatricals, about 100 television plays and nearl\ 
100 television reviews were telecast in 1958. There were also many special pro- 
grams for children, women, and young people. Rather surprisingly, perhaps, 
television is the one mass communications medium in the Soviet Union which 
is not used very much for political purposes. An examination of the program 
schedules for 1958 indicates that political themes play only a minor role. Fo 
instance, during the week May 12-18, 1958, the following programs were tele- 
cast at the central studios in Moscow: 5 theatricals, 5 concerts, 2 reviews, 7 films, 
2 sports programs, 6 children’s programs, a special program for the Armed 
Forces and a news program. Out of the week’s 66 hours of programing, onl) 
5 hours and 40 minutes were devoted to political topics: 3 hours and 30 min- 
utes to news and 2 hours and 10 minutes divided between the telecast Sevasto- 
pol—City of Glory and the film They Were First. 

Such an important political event as the Komsomol Congress, which filled 
the pages of the Party press at the time, did not receive more than 30 minutes 
of television time per day. Even the propaganda campaign launched to inaugurate 
the Seven-Year Plan did not last for more than half-an-hour per day. Although 
various Soviet political leaders have appeared in front of the television cameras 
during reports of noteworthy events such as congresses, parades, and interna- 
tional meetings, not once in 1958 did a Party or government leader make a 
special television appearance. Aside from the fact that so little time is directl) 
devoted to political subjects, Kommunist has pointed out somewhat woefully 
that “in the programs of the Central Television Studios in 1958 only 29 of the 
88 dramas presented dealt with contemporary themes. And of the 44 telecasts 
for young people only 6 were devoted to the life and labor of the working 
youth.”!3 Another interesting aspect of Soviet television is the relatively large 
number of foreign motion pictures which find their way into Soviet homes. 
Of the 341 films telecast in 1958, 42%, were of foreign origin. Czechoslovakia 
contributed 24; India 17; Poland 13; China 12; Italy and Rumania, 9 each; 


12 Radio, No. 7 (1958); Televidenie i UKV, Nos. 11, 32 and 41 (1958). 
13 Kommunist, op. cit., p. 70. 
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Hast Germany 8; Yugoslavia 7; France 6; Austria 5; Egypt, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
ind Finland, 4 each; Mexico 3; Korea and Argentina, 2 each; from various other 
countries 12. Hence 145 foreign films were shown on Soviet television in 1958 
ind even though only 47 of these came from outside the Communist bloc, they 
till represent a rather large window on the world for the Soviet viewer. 

As might be expected, the apolitical orientation of Soviet television has not 
net with universal approval. Kommunist has sharply criticized the Soviet televi- 
ion industry, particularly programing. It was pointed out that “public opinion 
and above all the press should see to it that television programs more fully and 
clearly reflect the building of Communist society [and] better satisfy the spiritual 
reeds of the masses.”!4 The magazine further demands that the All-Union 
Society for the Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge take a greater 
interest in television, claiming that the possibilities presented by this medium 
have been poorly utilized and the Society has displayed little interest in the 
problem: 


... television, as one of the mass and most effective means of education and 
training, is at present only feebly propagating the initiative of the people and the rich 
experience of the factory, building site, and kolkhoz collectives in the preschedule 
fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan of Communist construction.'® 

... to date very little has been done to help viewers understand our successes, 
to see in concrete, everyday affairs the great advantages of socialist society.'® 


Another field in which television should be put to work, according to Kom- 
yunist, is the struggle against bourgeois ideology. It recommends that use be 
made for this purpose of motion pictures produced in capitalist countries 
which “are unable to conceal the true condition of the masses in bourgeois 
society.” Such a step is necessary because the “majority of the Soviet people 
and our youth” do not have a vivid picture of the “social miseries” of capitalism, 
since they have never experienced them.1? 

While the Party organ calls for the increased use of television for political 
and ideological purposes, the viewers themselves have other ideas. The Soviet 
Union, like its Western counterparts, has a magazine devoted to television and 
M programs, entitled Televidenie i UKV, which also publishes viewers’ letters. 
\Ithough there was hardly a 1958 issue without numerous letters criticizing 
Soviet programs for their lack of quality, interest, and artistry, there were no 
letters demanding a “fuller and clearer reflection of the building of Communist 
ociety.” Apparently the Soviet viewer, in spite of long years of exposure to 
Communist propaganda, or perhaps because of it, is not very interested in po- 
litical and ideological themes. The Central Studios in Moscow received more 
than 20,000 letters in four months of 1958 which expressed great interest in the 
work of the television studios. Some of the letter writers were singled out to 


4 Tbid., p. 69. 
8 Ibid., p. 70. 
16 Tbid., p. 72. 
1? Ibid., pp. 75 and 76. 
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take part in two conferences on the subject “How Can Television Programs Be 
Made Interesting, Varied, and Responsive to the Needs of Our Millions of 
Listeners?” Televidenie i UKV published the results of these conferences.'* 
The participants’ main wish was that the programs be varied and interesting 
in character and they endeavored to state just what they meant by this. They also 
requested that the leading actors and actresses appear more often on television. 
Only one participant in the first conference made a demand directly political 
in nature, claiming that more time should be spent on the Soviet people and 
their work. However, many viewers did express a desire for daily news programs. 
The director of the Central Studios had nothing to say about the application of 
television to the “ideological, and Communist training of the masses.” At the 
second conference the need for more humor and the establishing of special 
groups of actors for television alone occupied a prominent place in the discussion. 
Again only one participant expressed the view that television should “formulate 
a Weltanschauung,” that is, busy itself with political ideology. 


Thus, despite a certain technical backwardness or lack of quality in some 
fields Soviet television has already assumed such proportions that “the showing 
of a motion picture on the Moscow network alone means that it will immediately 
be seen by more persons in half an hour than during two weeks in all the motion 
picture theaters of the capital.”!® It seems certain that rapid progress is being 
made both qualitatively and quantitatively. Just how this powerful means of 
mass communication will be used in the coming years remains, however, in 
doubt. Only time will tell whether the requests of the viewers for entertainment 
and a release from the unpleasantries of Soviet life will continue to be fulfilled, 
or whether Soviet television will bow to the demands of Kommunist and the Party 
functionaries to become a weapon of Party propaganda, thus making itself as 
unpalatable as the pages of Prarda. Mt Aeies 


Military Affairs 


Soviet Seapower 


Public opinion, above all in Great Britain and the United States, likes to think 
that Russian shipbuilding was and is still not very good, and cites as examples such 
ugly ships as the coastal-defense vessels of the “Popov” type, or the ungainly 
battleships of the “Marat” class. This belief is, however, much oversimplified 
and often even false. The Czarist navy commissioned the world’s first armored 
cruisers in the early 1870’s, one of which, the ““General-Admiral,” survived World 
War I as a mine layer and World War II as a mining hulk, to be finally sunk after 
1946 during the production of the Soviet motion picture The Glorious Year 1919. 


18 Televidenie i UKV, No. 20 (1958). 
19 Kommunist, op. cit., p. 67. 
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Russia also ordered the first large series of submarines, 52 units of the “Dzeviecky” 
design in 1879, which were, however, used only as buoys. The vogue of small 
torpedo boats began in Russia immediately after the war of 1878-79, in which 
the Russians had used the first Whitehead torpedoes. Over 120 torpedo laun- 
ches were built, mostly of the 23-ton type, with a speed of 13 knots and one or 
two torpedo tubes. Also famous for their performance were the Russian light 
cruisers ““Novik” (German-built), which did almost 26 knots in 1904, and her 
somewhat slower Russian-built sister ships “Izumrud” and “Jemtchug.” They 
were, however, the only outstanding cruisers the Russians ever had, although 
they also considered that the “Dimitri Donskoi” was back in 1885 an effective 
weapon against enemy maritime trade. Her cruising radius was about 20,000 
miles and her speed 16 knots, sufficient, maybe, in 1885, but hopelessly out- 
classed in 1905 when she was sunk at Tsushima. 

Besides the often cited two coastal-defense vessels designed by Admiral Popov 
in 1873-75 for the Black Sea (they were not scrapped until 1903), which, not- 
withstanding their poor seagoing qualities, saw some activity during the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1878-79, Czarist battleship construction never reached the high 
degree of efficiency attained by British and German vessels in the twentieth century. 
[t must, however, be admitted that the pre-dreadnought ships of the line of all 
nations were rather ugly, unseaworthy, and weak vesels which, fortunately, 
fought on only very few occasions against similar vesssels before they were re- 
placed by the capital ship of modern design. The only important exceptions 
occurred during the Russo-Japanese war and invariably ended in favor of the 
faster, better-built, and better-handled Japanese vessels. Many of the fighting 
ships of both sides involved were foreign-built. Only the four Russian-built 
battleships of the “Knjas Suvorov” class were able to withstand large numbers 
of hits at Tsushima, primarily the flagship itself, and also the “Alexander III” 
which finally capsized, the ““Borodino” which exploded, and the “Orel” which 
later surrendered to the Japanese, after having received about 150 hits, including 
42 from 12-inch shells. But even this vessel was still able to steam 16 knots and 
had only one boiler damaged, although less than half its guns were still working. 

The best of all Russian armored cruisers was the 1906 British-built “Rurik” 
of 15,190 tons, which was nevertheless already outclassed when World War I 
began. The four Russian-designed battle cruisers of the “Borodino” class of 
32,500 tons, armed with 12—14 inch and 14—5 inch guns, with a speed of 29.5 
knots, and laid down in 1915-16, were all sold uncompleted by the Soviets for 
scrap. The first and only Russian dreadnought-type battleships were eight vessels 
of the “Gangut” class, launched between 1911 and 1916, of which seven vessels 
were commissioned. They were rather fast vessels. The “Imperatriza Ekate- 
rina II,” which reached almost 25 knots for some time during the pursuit of the 
German cruiser “Breslau” on the 22nd of July, 1916 in the Black Sea, was armed 
with 12-12 inch and 20—5 inch guns, but living quarters were cramped and badly 
ventilated, armor and internal structure insufficient. When the Soviets recon- 
structed the three surviving vessels after the war, they acquired a rather unpleas- 
ant and ugly silhouette. Remarkable Russian designs were also the world’s first 
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minelayers of the 1898 “Yenisei” class of 2,590 tons, specially constructed for 
this task. They had a speed of 18 knots, carried 300 mines, which caused most 
of the Japanese losses during the war of 1904-05. They, as well as the British- 
built powerful icebreaker “Jermak,” the first ship used solely for this purpose, 
were designed by Admiral Makarov, one of the most gifted of Russian admirals 
who was killed near Port Arthur in 1904, when his flagship struck a mine. 

Two other vessels of the Czarist navy deserve mention; the minelaying sub- 
marine “Crab,” of 550 tons, carrying 66 mines, laid down in 1908, which, after 
many technical problems had been overcome, successfully mined the entrance to 
the Bosporus. The most striking vessel the Russians ever owned was certainly 
the destroyer ““Novik,” German designed and built in Russia in 1911, of 1,280 
tons, with a speed of 37 knots and armed with 4—3.9 inch guns and 8 torpedo 
tubes. This vessel outraced and outgunned the destroyers of all other navies for 
many years and was practically the backbone of all Russian naval operations 
against the Germans in the Baltic during World War I. Other, similar vessels, 
with a deplacement of up to 1,650 tons and armed with 5—3.9 inch guns and 12 
torpedo tubes, were built in Russian yards during the war, but none reached the 
“Novik’s” speed. These destroyers formed the nucleus of Soviet destroyer 
flotillas for almost 20 years, and some even survived World War II. In the Black 
Sea the Russians built the first really modern landing vessels permitting disembatk- 
ment over the bow, and understook in 1916 one of the first motor torpedo boat 
raids into the Bosporus with the help of a converted patrol launch. The Soviets 
proved to be masters in the conversion of merchant and river vessels into gun- 
boats and mining vessels during the civil war, a feat which they repeated in World 
War II. They were, however, far less happy when they continued the construction 
of three of the hulls of eight light cruisers under construction for the Czarist navy. 
After 10 to 15 years of work, they commissioned two light and one medium 
cruiser, which were slower, less protected and less well armed than other contem- 
porary cruisers, all guns being still in single mounts, while the medium cruiser 
had only 4-7.1 inch guns. Equally weak were also 18 Soviet-built torpedo boats 
of the “Shtorm” class, which entered service between 1929 and 1932. 

The first Soviet-designed submarines were laid down in 1927, entered service 
in 1930-31, and had much trouble with their stabilizers, electrical equipment, 
and other items. Electric welding was employed from 1933 onwards on the nu- 
merous small submarines of the ““M” class, which could be shipped by railroad. 
The large submarines of the “P” class were complete failures, others like the 
“Shja” and “S” class rather good boats. Shortly before World War II the Soviets 
commissioned the medium cruisers of the “Kirov” class and destroyers of the 
“B,” “G,” and “S” classes, all good ships, well-armed and fast, but not very well 
protected. They had, however, better seagoing qualities than the large flotilla 
leaders of the “Leningrad” class launched a few years earlier. The minesweepers 
of the “‘Fugas” class were also very suitable craft, while the numerous river gun- 
boats were not as good. Most useful of all Soviet naval vessels during World 
War II was without doubt the armored gunboat, small, fast, and hard-hitting, 
and one of the most active types of Soviet warships. The motor torpedo boats 
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were too small to be really seaworthy, and having petrol engines, exploded all 
‘oo often when under fire. On the whole, Soviet shipbuilding just before World 
War II was very Italian-inspired: light, fast, and beautiful-looking vessels, but 
10t very steadfast. Soviet vessels were also, as a rule, more heavily armed than 
German warships of the same class. This is surprising, since naval gunfire had 
tailed to bring any notable success to the Russians since their last major, but 
easy victory at Sinope in 1853. During the Russo-Japanese war they sank only 
four small torpedo boats and some auxiliaries by gunfire; almost all other Jap- 
inese losses were caused by mines. 

The same applies to World War I, when only one minelayer, one auxiliary 
vessel, and one German torpedo boat which had already struck a mine were sunk 
by Russian gunfire in the Baltic, while in the Black Sea some Turkish auxiliary 
vessels and patrol boats fell victims to Russian shells. World War II confirmed this 
irend; only Soviet gunboats, minesweepers, and armoured launches sank a few 
\xis small craft by gunfire. It came therefore as a surprise when the Soviets 
produced after 1950 the good-looking, fast, but tactically and technically already 
intiquated cruisers of the “Sverdlov” class with 12—6 inch guns, and the classic 
destroyers of the “Skory” class which are not much better than the prewar de- 
signs. Of course all these vessels are larger, better protected, seaworthier and 
taster than the prewar types; they have a slightly better anti-aircraft and anti- 
submarine armament too and a larger cruising range, but technically they are by 
10 means revolutionary. Generally speaking, the anti-aircraft armament of all 
postwar-built Soviet warships is too weak and not quite up-to-date. Only the 
mall anti-aircraft guns are fully automatic. The main artillery of cruisers and 
destroyers is not fully automatic, and firepower is therefore inferior to Western 
standards. The main guns can not provide vertical anti-aircraft fire at a 90° angle. 
Optical fire-directors are still in use, together with radar. The same applies to 
he submarines of “W” and “Z” class. The latest destroyers of the “Kotlin” 
class have an excellent radar equipment, they are fast too (up to 40 knots), but 
their armament seems somewhat light for their size of over 3,000 tons. They may 
well be rearmed with missiles in the future. Some of the postwar submarines 
ire still armed with guns, a weapon no longer in use in all navies. The new anti- 
nagnetic minesweepers are less efficient than the NATO standard type. Finally, 
soviet escort vessels, as well as amphibious vessels, are rather built for coastal 
ervice. Antisubmarine weapons are few, mostly obsolete and very inferior to 
Western models. 

Although Russia sponsored the introduction of some important naval novel- 
ies like the armored cruiser, the small torpedo boat, the minelayer, the icebreaker 
ind the minelaying submarine, as well as the fast and heavily armed destroyer 
(the best prototypes of most of these vessels were in any case built or designed 
ibroad), both Czarist and the Soviets admirals in most cases did not use this 
material as efficiently as they might have done. 


* 
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When Khrushchev visited Great Britain in 1955, he declared that cruisers 
were just good enough to carry VIPs around and mockingly offered some of the 
latest “Sverdlovs” for sale.! Everybody thought that this was just one of his usual 
“funny” remarks. But when he declared last September in San Francisco that 
90% of Soviet cruiser strength is to be scrapped, including some ships 95%, 
completed, most people agreed that Soviet naval policy had once more changed. 
If one looks back over forty-two years of Soviet naval history and policy, then 
it must be admitted that the position of the Commander in Chief of the Soviet 
Navy is a rather dangerous and thankless one. Soviet naval policy has been 
changed almost as often as the commanders in chief and several of them have 
died in front of the firing squad. It may therefore be of interest to recapitulate 
ever-changing Soviet ideas about naval warfare. 


When the Bolsheviks seized power in 1917, Russia possessed the nucleus of a 
modern fleet: four 23,000-ton battleships in the Baltic and two in the Black Sea 
(a further vessel of this displacement was lost in 1916 and another was still being 
built), four battle cruisers of 32,500 tons under construction in the Baltic, eight 
light cruisers of 6,800 to 7,200 tons under construction, over forty large destroy- 
ers of 1,100 and 1,350 tons in service or under construction, and about fifty 
submarines, of which over half were not yet commissioned. Czarist naval policy 
in the Baltic called for a “fleet in being” able to prevent Germany from exer- 
cising full control of the Baltic, a minesweeping and local escort force in the 
Arctic (where a new fleet had been formed in 1916, after a century of almost 
complete absence of any naval vessels), a small cruiser and coastal defense squad- 
ron in the Pacific, and a balanced fleet in the Black Sea superior to the combined 
Turkish, Rumanian, and Bulgarian fleets. This target would have been achieved 
around 1920. The Revolution and the ensuing civil war destroyed most of the 
existing warships, and the decline of the ship-building industry and a lack of 
funds and qualified personnel compelled the Soviets to reappraise the situation in 
1921. Lenin made at that time his remark that “talk about naval power was 
typical bourgeois nonsense.” Besides some older and practically worthless 
warships the Soviet Navy consisted then of three battleships, nine destroyers, 
and nine submarines in the Baltic, a few submarines and destroyers in the Black 
Sea, the Amur Flotilla, and the vessels in the Caspian Sea. Not a single modern 
warship was left in the Arctic and Pacific. The coast was to be defended prima- 
rily by the Army, later also by the Air Force, with the aid of some coastal batteries 
and mines laid by auxiliary vessels. In the Black Sea the Soviet fleet was numeri- 
cally inferior to the Turkish, and in the Baltic access was so restricted that naval 
doctrine called simply for the combined use of mines, coastal artillery, submarines, 
light surface craft, the heavy artillery of the remaining battleships, and aircraft to 
defend the approaches to Leningrad. Soviet naval policy was purely defensive; 





1 Sverdlov Class Cruisers: Displacement 15,000 metric tons (20,000 full load); Machinery 150,000 
HP turbines, 34.0 knots; Armament 12—150 mm. guns, 12—100 mm. anti-aircraft, 32—37 mm. anti- 
aircraft, 250 mines; Range 8,000 seamiles; Complement 1,050. Torpedo tubes have been removed. 
Rocket-launching equipment has probably been installed. See Weyers Flottentaschenbuch 1958, Munich. 
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none of the many ship-building programs published ever materialized. Some of 
them were rather ambitious. 


The first changes occurred in 1930-31 when some new submarines were 
commissioned, while one battleship and one cruiser left the Baltic and joined the 
Black Sea Fleet, restoring Soviet superiority over the Turks. Three of the light 
cruisers under construction when the Revolution broke out had been commis- 
sioned in the meantime. The Pacific Fleet was reactivated in 1932 and in 1933 the 
first three submarines were commissioned at Vladivostok, to be followed by 
many others, two older-type destroyers, motor torpedo boats, and auxiliary 
vessels. The Arctic Fleet was reactivated in 1933 and also received some sub- 
marines and destroyers from the Baltic. However, except for in the Black Sea 
region, overall Soviet strategy was still rather defensive in character, including 
propaganda and subversion. The first two five-year plans made provisions for 
the development of ship-building facilities, and between 1936 and 1941 work 
on twelve medium cruisers, about fifty-five destroyers, and almost two hundred 
submarines was started. The switch from a defensive to an offensive naval 
doctrine was obvious, yet it remained to be seen whether Russia was embarking 
upon a strategy of destroying merchant fleets with submarines and cruisers, or 
whether these vessels were merely intended to complement a force of modern 
warships. Molotov did not miss the opportunity to let the world know in 1938 
that the Soviets intended to build a powerful, balanced fleet “able to smash any 
possible fascist-capitalist plot and aggression.” Accordingly, work on two or 
three 35,000-ton battleships and probably also on one aircraft carrier was begun. 


However, when Germany attacked the USSR in 1941, none of the new battle- 
ships had been completed, and only four modern cruisers, together with forty 
new destroyers and about one hundred and fifty submarines, were available in the 
Arctic, Baltic, and Black Sea. Although the German naval forces involved were 
numerically very inferior, the USSR was from the first day on the defensive, 
losing not only many vessels, but also the bases gained in 1940 in the Baltic 
states and Finland. The Soviets were, however, able to defend the approaches to 
Leningrad with the aid of their “fortress fleet,” to keep the ports in the Arctic 
open so that allied war material could be unloaded, and to prevent the Germans 
from conquering the whole of the Black Sea coast. When the German Army was 
forced back in 1943-44 and the Soviets gained air supremacy, the Soviet Navy 
very timidly followed the retreating Germans. Only submarines and motor 
torpedo boats, gunboats, and similar naval vessels operated against the German 
naval forces. The same applies to the short Soviet— Japanese War in 1945 when the 
Soviets carried out several successful landings in Korea and the Kurilles, but 
kept their two modern cruisers and some ten destroyers in port. No Japanese 
naval opposition was encountered. 

A careful analysis of Soviet naval activites would have shown the Communist 
leaders that successes were entirely due to the Soviet Army, Air Force, sub- 
marines, motor torpedo boats, and other inshore craft, and to mines. Soviet 
battleships, cruisers, and destroyers did not sink a single enemy warship or 
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merchant ship during the war, losing one battleship, one cruiser, and about A 
forty destroyers without anything in return. Even the loss of eighty submarines § js a | 
was hardly compensated for by the sinking of about one hundred enemy merchant J NA’ 
ships and about thirty mainly very small auxiliary vessels. vesse 

Prior to the war the Soviet had intended to build a.fully balanced navy which § |andi 
would be a match for any other modern navy; however, their postwar doctrines J port: 
followed other directions. They realized that battleships were no longer the § cred: 
backbone of a navy and scrapped the unfinished vessels on the stocks in Lenin- § {our- 
grad. But they also realized that they were as yet technically unable to build and § sixty 
operate modern, large aircraft carriers and that they could not overtake British J num 
and United States numerical superiority in this particular field. In accordance § mari 
with Stalin’s theory of the possibility of a series of localized conflicts with its J dest: 
smaller neighbors, all the USSR needed was a powerful army; a powerful Air J mari 








Force; a powerful submarine fleet as a deterrent to any United States inter- now 
vention; and a surface fleet of cruisers and destroyers more powerful than that of ( 
future victims in the Baltic, Black Sea, and other waters not too far from Russia. § ;, +}, 
Air cover was to be provided by landbased aircraft, and the main task of these § .. 51) 


cruisers and destroyers was to destroy similar enemy surface forces and to support 

Soviet landing operations. For this purpose the Soviets designed the impressive, Fo 

but not too well-armed twenty-four cruisers of the “Sverdlov” class and about §  «-;,. 
$ y “ c ” 9 os p 4 Ie 

eighty destroyers of the “Skory” class.2 They also completed five cruisers on 

which work had begun before the war and commissioned large numbers of 

submarines of a good, but far from revolutionary design and performance. 


som 


althe 
crui: 
lav 
While this program was being executed NATO was formed and all Soviet sera 


hopes of isolated, limited, “small” wars disappeared. The civil war in Greece B the 

ended with a Bolshevik defeat and the Korean War too did not end as the Com- §  ¢ruj 
munists had hoped. When Stalin died in 1953, this program was already virtually B to h 
outdated by political and technical developments, but nobody had dared tof also 
speak the truth to the dictator. Some internal strife must, however, have taken B as ¢! 


place since after 1945 the wartime Commander in Chief Admiral Kuznetsov was B cant 
replaced by Admiral Yumachev, who was in turn replaced by this same Kuz- 
netsov. Stalin’s heirs realized that limited wars were no longer possible, but it 


took them some time to stop the cruiser-building activity. At least sixteen of the B *" 

. . . - ment 
“Sverdlovs” were actually commissioned, while two more seemed to be 95°, ane 
completed. Work was suspended on the six remaining cruisers. In the meantime B ..,,¢, 


the Soviets had achieved the well-known and much propagandized successes in BP cxist: 
the rocket field, which enabled them to face the problem of an eventual full-scale 
war against NATO. They realized that in the event of such a war the somewhat 
old-fashioned cruisers would not be of much use, especially without aircraft 
carriers, and they still felt unable or uninclined to build carriers, even light 110, 
ones, using the hulls of the unfinished cruisers. 22—: 





2 Skory Class Destroyers: Displacement 1,900 metric tons (2,500 full load); Machinery 70,000 HP 
turbines, 38.0 knots; Armament 4—130 mm. guns, 2—76 mm. anti-aircraft, 7 or 8—37 mm. anti-aircraft, Mac 
10 torpedo tubes, 80 mines, 2 depth charge throwers; Complement 280. See Weyers Flottentaschenbucl anti- 
1958, Munich. Com 
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According to latest Soviet doctrine all the USSR needs to win the next war 
is a powerful army; missiles of every range and size; fighter aircraft to prevent 
NATO raids; submarines to attack NATO shipping and task forces; escort 
vessels to keep their own coastwise convoys going and to support short-range 
landing operations ; light coastal and mining forces to defend the USSR’s coastline, 
ports, and sea lanes from enemy incursions. The Soviet submarine force is actually 
credited with four-hundred and fifty to five-hundred submarines, of which about 
four-fifths have been built in the postwar period.* Building capacity lies between 
sixty and eighty per year, while building also cruisers and tankers in large 
numbers. From now on emphasis is to be placed on the construction of sub- 
marines, motor torpedo boats, patrol vessels, minesweepers, and rather large 
destroyers, probably of the “Kotlin” type. Anything up to one hundred sub- 
marines and twenty large destroyers, besides many smaller vessels, could from 
now on be commissioned each year. 


Only four cruisers will probably be retained for training purposes, one each 
in the Arctic, Baltic, Black Sea, and Pacific. The scrapping of the six old “Kirovs” 
will not be much of a loss;5 their hulls were laid more than twenty years ago, 
some of them were heavily damaged during the war, and even the youngest, the 
two in the Pacific, are fifteen years old. Almost the same applies to the five 
“Tchapayevs” laid before the war and completed more than ten years later,® 
although their hulls are only a few years older than the “Tiger” (the latest British 
cruiser in service, with two more to follow). But if it was certainly a mistake to 
lay the hulls of the twenty-four “Sverdlovs,” it now seems also a mistake to 
scrap them, especially as manpower and money are far less acute problems for 
the Soviet Navy than for the NATO navies. A combination of eighteen such 
cruisers and six light carriers would need about three-times more NATO vessels 
to hunt them down or simply to be kept in readiness. Gunfire from cruisers is 
also better cover for landing operations than gunfire from destroyers, especially 
as the latest Soviet destroyers are rather undergunned. Even today the missile 
cannot do all the jobs pin-point gunfire can do, and a cruiser hull contains more 

% Postwar Submarines. Z C/ass: Displacement 2,000 metric tons (2,900 full load); Speed 20.0 knots 
surface, 15.0 knots underwater; Armament 4—25 mm. anti-aircraft, 10 torpedo tubes. W C/ass: Displace- 
ment 1,100 metric tons (1,600 full load); Speed 18.0 knots surface, 13.0 underwater; Armament 4—25 mm, 
anti-aircraft, 6 torpedo tubes. A C/ass: Displacement 650 metric tons (800 full load); Speed 18.0 knots 

urface, 16.0 underwater; Armament 3 torpedo tubes. Experimental nuclear-driven submarine also in 
existence. See Weyers Flottentaschenbuch 1958, Munich. 

* Kotlin Class Destroyers: Displacement 2,200 metric tons; Machinery 80,000 HP turbines, 38.0 
knots; Armament 4—100 mm. anti-aircraft, 16—37 mm. anti-aircraft, 10 torpedo tubes, 70 mines, 6 depth 
charge throwers; Complement 340. See Weyers Flottentaschenbuch 1958, Munich. 

5 Kirov Class Cruisers (Prewar): Displacement 8,800 metric tons (12,000 full load); Machinery 
110,000 HP turbines and Diesels, 35.0 knots; Armament 9—180 mm. guns, 6—100 mm. anti-aircraft, 
22—37 mm. anti-aircraft, 6 torpedo tubes, 90 mines; Range 3,500 seamiles; Complement 734. See Weyers 
l lottentaschenbuch 1958, Munich. 

® Tchapayev Class Cruisers (Prewar): Displacement 13,000 metric tons (17,000 full load); 
Machinery 130,000 HP turbines and Diesels, 34.0 knots; Armament 12—150 mm. guns, 8—100 mm. 
anti-aircraft, 24—37 mm. anti-aircraft, 4—20 mm. anti-aircraft, 200 mines; Range 7,000 scamiles; 
Complement 840. See Weyers Flottentaschenbuch, Munich. 
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and larger missiles than a destroyer. A cruiser is also a better firing-platform, 
offering more protection too. The same applies, of course, to the constant scrap- 
ping of NATO cruisers and battleships, except that these countries have a man- 
power and money problem which does not exist in a totalitarian state. However, 
the Soviet Navy will shortly probably look like the German Navy in 1944-45, 
boasting 600 to 700 submarines, possibly even a few with nuclear propulsion, 
about one-hundred and fifty modern destroyers, and as many escort vessels, and 
a very large number of coastal craft, but no large warships. The disappearance of 
Soviet cruisers simplifies the task of the NATO navies, even if the number of 
Soviet submarines rises. Soviet naval history will certainly one day note that it 
was a mistake to build so many cruisers instead of one-hundred and fifty more 
submarines, and that it was yet another mistake to scrap them too early. 


J. Meister 


International Communism 


A Rapid or Slow Transition to Communism ? 


All Marxist-Leninists pursue a common goal—the establishment of the allegedly 
one and only ideal society, Communism. Not until the building of Communism 
has been completed in every country, will the Utopian program of this movement 
have been realized—a classless and stateless society in which everyone will work 
according to his abilities and be rewarded according to his needs, in which there 
will be no distinctions between manual and mental work, between the town and 
country, in which national cultures and tongues will have been eliminated and 
mankind will enjoy a single “higher” proletarian culture and use a single language. 
The Soviet Union, the “first socialist country in history,” is already well ahead of 
the other European and Asian “people’s republics” on the path to this golden age 
of Communism. While all the other socialist countries are still engaged in the 
“building of socialism,” it had supposedly been completed in the Soviet Union 
long before World War II.! At the Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952, Stalin had 
proclaimed ex cathedra that Soviet society had at that time reached a new stage on 
the way to Communism, namely the “transitional phase from socialism to Com- 
munism.” In the official interpretation the USSR has, since the beginning of 
1959, been engaged in the “all-out building of Communism.” Not until recently 
did the people’s republic Bulgaria, which for years had served as the pacemaker 
for the other European people’s democracrie, declare that “socialism has con- 
quered in our country .... The task of the transitionary period from capitalism 
to socialism has been. . . solved.”? Bulgaria was the first East European state to 
make such a declaration. 





1 Neue Zeit, Moscow, No. 50 (1958). 
2 Rabotnichesko Delo, Sofia, July 2, 1959. 
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An important factor in the social and economic development of the people’s 
democracies over recent years is that these countries are all at different stages in 
their program of “building socialism.” In the Stalin era the principle existed that 
the satellites should follow the Soviet model. On the basis of such a principle 
“neither an own way to socialism” nor deviations or delays on the path to so- 
cialism were tolerated. In the period 1945-53, there were accordingly no note- 
worthy differences in the economic and social development of the individual 
people’s democracies. If one takes the degree of collectivization as an indication of 
the extent to which the satellites are presently following Moscow’s line, it will 
become clear that collectivization has not been proceeding at the same rate in the 
various satellite countries. In 1959, 92%, of all land, including state property, 
was collectivized in Bulgaria; 80% in Albania and Czechoslovakia; 60% in 
Rumania; 49% in Hungary; 46% in East Germany; and only 13% in Poland, of 
which 10% represents state property.* Such an irregular development in the 
period since 1944 is obviously an extremely unwelcome phenomenon. Khrushchev 
has clearly been compelled to take steps to rectify this situation as soon as possible: 

By 1960, the first joint long-range plan for 1960—75 will have been compiled, 
a grandiose program for the combined advance of the socialist countries toward 
Communism.... In the socialist world the uneven level of development of the 
states will be removed.... Most of the people’s democracries will complete the 
building of a socialist society in the immediate future . . .* 

At the Twenty-first Party Congress Khrushchev went even further, introducing 
a program according to which not only the differences in socialist development 
between the people’s republics, but also the USSR’s enormous lead are to disappear 
very shortly: “We are marching forward on a common front, by granting each 
other mutual brotherly aid and support. As a result the economic development 
of all the socialist countries will gradually be leveled off.’’® It is highly unlikely that 
the Soviet leaders will be able to remove the enormous differences in the economic 
and social development of the individual socialist countries on the one hand and 
between the USSR and the people’s democracies as a whole on the other, par- 
ticularly if one remembers that the Kremlin is anxious to consolidate the leading 
role of the Soviet Union. This can only be done if the USSR maintains its lead 
on the path toward the common goal of Communism. In any case the satellite 
press itself is very skeptical about Khrushchev’s prophecies. The Polish journal 
Zycie Gospodarcze wrote: 

If this principle [mutual brotherly aid] is not regarded as essential, then the 
enormous differences in the conditions for development of the individual countries 
will inevitably lead to an even greater differentiation in their level of development, 
a fact which is becoming clear even today.® 


Zycie Gospodarcze quoted in this connection concrete examples to justify its fears 
that the differences will become even greater: 


3 Hinter dem Eisernen Vorbang, Munich, No. 9 (1959). 
* Neue Zeit, op. cit. 

® Pravda, January 28, 1959. 

8 Zycie Gospodarcze, Warsaw, No. 14 (1959). 





In the years 1950—57, steel production rose in Poland faster than in the USSR and 
much faster than in Czechoslovakia... . In the years 1957—65, the situation and the 
rate of increase in output of steel are to change and the latter is to become slower in 
Poland than in the USSR and much slower than in Czechoslovakia . . . 


It is expected that labor productivity will increase by 60°, between 1959 and 
1965 in Poland. Czechoslovakia is planning a 64°, increase in labor productivity 
for the same period. The USSR expects an increase of 45°%—50°%, in the years 
1959—65. We can thus see that the differences between Poland, the Soviet Union, 
and Czechoslovakia will not become less either in industrial output or in labor 
productivity .... Agricultural output is to climb by 30° in Poland, by 70°, in the 
USSR, and by 33%, in Czechoslovakia over 1959-65... 


When discussing the problem of the advance toward Communism, one must 
remember that a by no means unimportant role is played by the ideological and 
political rivalry between Moscow and Peiping. As for China’s position in the 
hierarchy of Communist states engaged in the “building of socialism,” one must 
point out that the first constitution of the Chinese People’s Republic after the 
seizure of power described the government as a “people’s democratic” govern- 
ment. In the first years of the existence of the Chinese People’s Republic, the 
Soviets regarded the Chinese Communist system as an even more primitive form 
of socialism than that of the people’s democracies in Eastern Europe, since China 
had only just rid itself of feudalism and colonialism. Stalin’s death and the ensuing 
ideological crisis led to new developments in mutual relations between the two 
leading Communist powers. Peiping finally laid claim to a leading position in the 
hierarchy of socialist states. Since the death of Stalin, who was for decades the sole 
ruler of the world Communist movement and whose works were regarded as 
classics of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism, Mao Tse-tung has moved up into the 
ranks of the authoritative theoreticians of international Communism. In No- 
vember 1957, the Declaration of Communist and Workers’ Parties was signed in 
Moscow; it affirmed the leading role of the Soviet Communist Party in the world 
Communist movement. The Chinese Communists signed the document, thus 
officially accepting the ideological and political leadership of the Soviet Union. In 
August 1958, however, Sino-Soviet relations suddenly experienced an unexpected 
complication. From April to July 1958, Peiping had carried out the most radical 
economic and social reform in the history of Marxism-Leninism. In this short 
period the government recruited about a third of the population into the People’s 
Communes. When the Chinese Party Central Committee presented the program 
of the People’s Communes after the August plenary session, it announced, 
without any reference to the completion of the “building of socialism,” that 
China’s “entry into Communism” was only a matter of time: “The realization 
of Communism in China seems no longer to be a problem of the distant future.””* 
The “great leap forward” which the Chinese intended to carry out in the first 
phase of the People’s Communes actually entailed changes which are reserved 
for the Communist era. 


? Peking Review, September 16, 1958. 
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Following on Khrushchev’s declaration at the Twenty-first Party Congress 
that Soviet society would be in the transitional phase from socialism to Com- 
munism for years, Peiping’s attempt to by-pass this period of transition and to 
reach Communism in the near future was clearly an expression of China’s desire 
to overtake its Soviet comrades in the development toward Communism. The 
Soviet response to this ideological challenge by Peiping, which several months 
carlier had recognized the leading role of the USSR, is of considerable interest. 
The Soviet press and theoretical organs at first refrained from any comment on the 
People’s Communes, confining themselves to reports of the decisions and official 
“successes” of the Chinese regime. Not until October 1958 did Soviet theo- 
rcticians adopt their standpoint to the question of the time for the entrance into 
Communism. During the 1958 celebrations of the October Revolution in Peiping 
Soviet Ambassador to China P. F. Yudin made a speech in which he discussed the 
fundamental problem of socialism or Communism. “Socialism is the first stage 
on the path to the new social system of Communism,” Yudin stated, continuing: 


Production relations in the USSR have reached a level at which socialism 
gradually begins to change into Communism... . In our country Communism no 
longer lies in the far distance.... The Chinese Communist Party is confidently 
leading the Chinese people along the path of the building of socialism in China. 
The Chinese Communist Party has creatively applied the successes of the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries in the building of socialism . . .° 


Thus, China is apparently only in the stage of building socialism. Not until 
this stage has been completed can a country turn to the transition to Communism. 
Soviet theoretician Professor T. A. Stepanyan corrected the hasty Chinese com- 
rades as follows: 


It must be presumed that the European socialist countries, united in a single 
community [based on] mutual aid, will form a particular economic zone and will 
be the first to enter Communism. The Asian socialist countries, which have much 
in common in their economic and cultural development, will form another regional 
zone and will also enter Communism together.® 


Stepanyan was the first to advance the thesis of the entrance into Communism 
together, even if he did restrict it to individual zones. His attitude must be taken 
as a rebuff to the Chinese haste to find a quicker path to Communism than the 
Soviet. This thesis must have been particularly humiliating for Peiping, since it 
stated that not only the USSR but also the European people’s democracies would 
reach Communism before China. 


Shortly after these Soviet pronouncements the Chinese Party leaders per- 
formed a volte-face on the problem of the time for the entrance into Communism. 
On December 10, 1958, the New China News Agency announced that the Party Cen- 
iral Committee had passed a resolution rejecting the theoretical and practical line 
taken by the August 1958 plenary session. According to this resolution, the 


8 New China News Agency, Peiping, November 6, 1958. 
® Voprosy filosofii, No. 10 (1958). 





People’s Communes would only create the conditions for the transition from 
socialism to Communism. The Peiping regime would have to wait for a long time 
before it reached the transitional phase from socialism to Communism, which 
would take 15-20 years or even longer, the December resolution stated. Thus, 
China abandoned the idea of passing straight from socialism to Communism, 
by-passing the transitional phase. This retreat was adequate enough proof that the 
Chinese Party leaders, who had shortly before been claiming the ideological 
leadership of world Communism, had found themselves in an ideological blind- 
alley by the end of 1958. Four months after they had declared that they would 
build Communism in the short period of 3—4 years, they were asserting that they 
would need several decades in order to reach the transitional phase from socialism 
to Communism. On the basis of the new Peiping version, it will be about fifty 
years before China reaches Communism. 


Immediately after Peiping’s ideological capitulation to the Kremlin Khrush- 
chev had an opportunity to give his own views at the Twenty-first Party Congress 
on the debatable theme of the time for the entrance into Communism of the 
various socialist countries. Rather surprisingly, Khrushchev not only did not 
confirm Stepanyan’s remarks on the periods for the entrance into Communism 
of the various zones, but actually rejected them by advancing a new thesis that 
all socialist countries, both the European and the Asian, would enter the “great 
age” simultaneously: 


How will the development of the socialist countries toward Communism pro- 
gress further? Is it possible to imagine a situation in which one of the socialist 
countries will reach Communism, implement the Communist principles of produc- 
tion and distribution, while other countries remain somewhere far behind in the 
initial stages of the building of a socialist society? Such a prospective is highly 
unlikely when one takes into consideration the laws of development of the socialist 
economic system. Theoretically more correct is the supposition that the countries of 
socialism, via the successful application of the possibilities inherent in the socialist 
system, will reach the higher phase of a Communist society more or less simultane- 
ously. We base ourselves on the fact that new laws of economic development 
unknown to human society in the past apply in the socialist economic system. In 
imperialism, for example, the law of the irregular economic and political develop- 
ment of the different countries applies. This development takes place in such a 
manner that some countries hurry ahead at the expense of others, exploit and 
oppress them... . In the socialist economic system the law of planned proportional 
development applies, according to which those countries which lagged in the past, 
supported by cooperation and mutual aid, quickly make up for lost time and advance 
their economy and culture.!° 


Fedoseev immediately took up Khrushchev’s new thesis and corrected 
Stepanyan, writing that as a result of the law of the planned development of the 
socialist countries the entrance into Communism would take place simultaneously 
and not at different times on the basis of zones.!! 


10 Pravda, op. cit. 
11 Jbid., February 9, 1959. 
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Khrushchev must have had good reasons for advancing a thesis which 
contradicts both official doctrine and the actual state of affairs in the socialist 
camp. According to Khrushchev, who based himself on Lenin’s theory of 
imperialism, imperialism develops irregularly in the various capitalist countries. 
One of Lenin’s most important contributions to Marxist doctrine was the theory 
of imperialism as the “highest stage of capitalism.” This theory stated that in the 
epoch of capitalism the irregular development of the capitalist states would 
inevitably lead to the outbreak of war: “The power of the participants alters 
irregularly, for a regular development of individual enterprises, trusts, branches 
of industry, and countries is impossible under capitalism.”!* Khrushchev cannot 
dispute that there is presently an irregular economic and political development 
of the various socialist countries. He merely promises a future regular develop- 
ment. Yet in spite of his law on the planned proportional development of the 
socialist countries, the unequal development of the socialist countries has become 
even more marked since Stalin’s death. The obvious conclusion here is that 
Lenin’s law of irregular economic and social development leading to conflicts 
can also be applied to the socialist camp. Similar antagonistic contrasts which 
arise in the Communist bloc could, by analogy with Lenin’s theory, lead to open 
conflict between the socialist states. There has been an unbridgeable ideological 
contrast between the USSR and Yugoslavia for more than ten years. After the 
events of 1956 in Poland and Hungary not even the greatest optimist in the Krem- 
lin could deny that there is a latent antagonism to the Soviet Union in Eastern 
Europe. Khrushchev is anxious to use his theory of the simultaneous transition 
to Communism as a means of nipping possible conflicts between the advanced 
Communist power and the other lagging socialist countries in the bud, by ad- 
vancing a thesis to contradict a rather dangerous one formulated by Lenin. 

A further motive for Khrushchev’s new theory is possibly that the Soviet 
leaders want to convince their allies outside the USSR that they can only reach the 
goal of Marxism-Leninism, Communism proper, with the aid and experience of 
the most advanced socialist state, the USSR. The monolithic unity of the Com- 
munist bloc would then be restored. Here lies the main problem. Unity can only 
be maintained if the Kremlin maintains its hegemony and advance over the other 
Communist states, which in turn contradicts the thesis of the “equal development” 
of the socialist camp in the future. o Yow 


12-V. 1. Lenin, Ausgewablte Werke (Sclected Works), Berlin, 1946, vol. I, p. 867. 





REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 16 and 17, 1959 





The lead article of issue No. 16 of the Party organ Kommunist, entitled “Peace- 
ful Coexistence and the Ideological Struggle,” contains two basic ideas. The 
first is that the entire world must adopt a policy of coexistence. In answer to the 
question as to how it can be attained, the editors write: 


It means, first,... the end of the “cold war” [and] the attainment of normal, 
neighborly relations between the socialist and capitalist states. It means, second, 
the working out of reliable guarantees against all eventualities which might plunge 
mankind into a new catastrophe, it means the elimination from international relations 
of everything containing the threat of armed clashes. 


However, the Communist leaders are unwilling to call an ideological truce. 
This is the second idea in the article. The magazine reiterates that there can be no 
question of coexistence on the political front. The struggle between the Com- 
munist and capitalist worlds must, according to the article, be continued and even 
intensified : 


The existence of two systems also has another side. Each of them embodies the 
rule of a class—in one case of the capitalist class and in the other of the working 
class—between which an irreconcilable struggle is taking place. 


The confident assurance is given that there can only be one result of this 
struggle, “the complete victory of the working class which is linked with the 
most advanced and historically progressive means of production.” Much of the 
article is devoted to the waging of this struggle which continues in spite of Soviet 
propaganda about peace and friendship. 

Next come two articles dealing with the then forthcoming December 1959 
Party Central Committee plenary session. V. Boev in his article “Raising the 
Quality of Products—A Powerful Reserve for Agriculture” writes that there 
is still too much planning on the basis of quantity without regard to quality. 
It seems that, in addition to the many breakdowns in the field of agriculture, 
too much low-quality production is still found. Financially, the national economy 
suffers great losses because of wastage of agricultural produce due to slipshod 
harvesting, transportation, storage, and processing. In passing, the article men- 
tions significant figures: 

In 1957 in the network of the Tsentrosoyuz [Central Union of Consumers 

Cooperatives] alone, direct losses as regards quality exceeded 140,000,000 rubles as 

a result of the poor handling and storage of fruit and vegetables. 


The second article, devoted to the approaching plenary session, was the work 
of First Secretary of the Kursk Oblast Party Committee L. Monashev. Its title 
“The Selection and Training of Kolkhoz Chairmen” indicates that in many cases 
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kolkhoz chairmen are not capable of coping with their tasks. The problem would 
scem to be simple: if a kolkhoz chairman lacks the necessary ability, he ought 
not to occupy his post. However, the point is that every kolkhoz chairman, 
whether he is a Party member or not, is appointed exclusively on the recom- 
mendation of the Party organs. Their sanction is needed in order to remove him 
from his position. Consequently, in a great many cases a kolkhoz is headed by an 
incapable or careless chairman. The author for the most part points to positive 
examples, but the very fact that he has raised the question speaks volumes. 

G. Kozlov’s “On the Scientific Basis of the Political Economy of Socialism” 
tackles the problem of the need to create a Marxist political economy. Although 
the Soviet Union has numerous textbooks on political economy, the author 
stresses the need for more fundamental works than those available to date. The 
main task to be set economists is that their work should contain “a deep study 
of the regularity of the transition from socialism to Communism and of the 
problems connected with the features of the period of the all-out building of 
Communism.” In touching upon problems of political economy, the writer is 
understandably unable to avoid Marx. He does, however, handle Marx very 
carefully, merely indicating that Marx’ system of analysis is different and that the 
composition of the three volumes of Kapita/ cannot be copied. In other words, 
the problem of renovating Marx’ political economy somewhat has been raised. 
The attempt in itself is not new since Soviet theoreticians have on several occa- 
sions in the past refurbished Marxist theory. 

S. Sartakov’s article “With the People, With the Party” is devoted to the 
publication of a symposium of Party documents on literature and art. Here, it 
must be pointed out that everything is not going as well in the field of literature 
and art as the Soviet leaders could wish and their efforts to eliminate those 
manifestations of free thought, which began in the period of the “thaw,” have 
not been successful. Such a state of affairs is the reason for the publication of this 
symposium. To date the main directive in the field of literature and art has been 
Khrushchev’s article “For a Closer Bond Between Literature, Art, and Human 
Living,” but it has proved to be inadequate. Now the Publishing House 
Sovetskaya Rossiya has assembled various documents and materials dealing with 
the arts from the time of the Twentieth Party Congress onward. Materials from 
the various congresses of writers, composers, architects, Central Committee 
decrees, statements by Khrushchev, and so on are included. According to the 
author, the process of the “cicatrization of the wounds,” in other words the 
rooting out of the remains of the “thaw,” is taking place. 

I. Pantskhava’s article “A New Book About the Foundations of Marxist 
Philosophy” is devoted to the appearance of the textbook Foundations of Marxist 
Philosophy, prepared by a large collective of authors headed by Chief Editor of 
Kommunist F, Konstantinov. Soviet propaganda began long ago to refer to Marx’ 
economic theory as a new philosophical system. However, there has to date been 
no special textbook serving up Marxist philosophy. Now a lengthy, 672-page 
book has been produced. According to the reviewer, the book “is pursuing the 
aim of satisfying the growing interest in dialectical and historical materialism on 
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the part of a very large circle of readers.” The section of the work on the philosophy 
itself aims at justifying the “historical inevitability of the fall of capitalism and the 
path of building a Communist society.” The supposed reactionary nature of 
idealistic, metaphysical, religious, and mystical views is shown. The reviewer 
even mentions some of the defects of the book. He writes, for example, that 


the connection between the question of an infinite universe and the problem of the 
general theory of relativity ought to be analyzed and both the positive and negative 
side of relativistic cosmology pointed out. 


The reviewer is not satisfied either with the interpretation of philosophical 
categories inasmuch as the distinction between philosophical and scientific 
categories is not shown. On the other hand, he reviews very favorably the book’s 
discussion of the concept of the superstructure under which are found not only 
the enterprises, organizations and ideology of the ruling classes, but also the 
spiritual nature of man. 

An article by associate editor of Kommunist V. Ponomarev, entitled “Urgent 
Problems of the Workers’ Movement and Social-Democracy,” is concerned with 
the unity of the working class. The author links this the problem with peaceful 
coexistence. In the writer’s opinion all the prerequisites for the unity of the 
workers exist and it is the leaders of the social-democratic parties who are to 
blame that it has not yet been attained. Accordingly, this unity can only be 
achieved if the working masses desert the social-democrats, who are allegedly con- 
ducting a policy “of compromises and appeasement with the bourgeoisie of their 
own countries” and also waging a stubborn struggle against Communism and 
the world socialist system. The author writes that the working class has already 
begun to desert the social-democrats, quoting as proof the fact that the Labor 
Party was defeated in the British general election in October 1959. Ponomarey 
also asserts that the influence of the West German Social-Democratic Party has 
fallen off, citing by way of example a statement by Party Chairman Ollenhauer at 
a party congress in November. The article draws the conclusion that “the weaken- 
ing in the influence of the Social-Democratic Party... bears witness to the 
failure of ‘class cooperation,’ a policy of agreement with the bourgeoisie which 
was conducted by their ruling organs.” 

The question of peaceful coexistence reappears in the article “The Cause of 
Peace and Progress will Grow Stronger.” Its authors, N. Polyanov and V. 
Zagladin, take as their starting point Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, 
maintaining that in the months since this event millions of people throughout 
the world have become adherents of the principle of peaceful coexistence. Sharp 
attacks are made on the West German government which is proposing to build 
a radio transmitter “Deutschland Funk” in West Berlin, allegedly in order to 
pour propaganda into East Germany, to propagate ideas of revenge, to slander 
the socialist countries, and to further subversive activities against them. 

The section “Answers to Questions from Readers” contains an article entitled 
“Why Are Bourgeois Ideologists Ashamed to Call Capitalism by its Name?” 
It is an attempt to prove that no changes have taken place in the system called 
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capitalism and that today too coercion and exploitation flourish in the non- 
Communist world. 
* 

The cult of Stalin in the USSR has, according to the Soviet press, been replaced 
by the cult of the Party. The editorial of issue No. 17, “The Growing Role of the 
Party in the Building of Communism,” fits into this pattern. The Party is presented 
as the “most progressive ideological and political force of the present.” This 
article was the work of V. Ivanov, M. Sakov and V. Pchelin. The first two are 
members of the magazine’s editorial board. The first part deals with the struggle 
against revisionism. Contemporary revisionists are accused of opposing the 
political leadership of the Party to the initiative and independence of the working 
class. The main theme of the article then follows this attack. One of the basic 
Marxist theories is that of the withering away of the state, the state organs, and 
above all the organs of coercion and even the Party itself. For some time now So- 
viet theoreticians have been endeavoring to renew this Marxist dogma and to 
prove that the state and the Party will remain for an unspecified length of time. 
This attempt to perpetuate the Party is expressed as follows: “Soviet socialist 
society is presently carrying out the transition to a new and higher stage of its 
development, and this fact creates the objective necessity for a further increase 
in the role of the Party.” In order to make this assertion more palatable, the 
article repeats the well-known assertions that the Party is the avant-garde of the 
people and that a growth in the activity and consciousness of the masses increases 
its role accordingly. The point is also made that in recent times the Party has 
gained much practical experience and built up qualified cadres which can be em- 
ployed in all fields of political, economic, and cultural construction. 

It can be surmised that the attempt to justify the existence of the Party was 
dictated by very important considerations. The crux of the matter is that since 
Stalin’s death the decision has been taken not only to build a single Communist 
state, but to achieve world domination. Such ambitious plans can only be achieved 
with the aid of the millions of Party members. However, not only the Party, 
but also other things in the Soviet state ought to be withering away too. Hence, 

the Party points out that throughout the entire stage of the transition from socialism 
to Communism the socialist state is not only preserved, but also reinforced. It 
cannot be otherwise inasmuch as the state of the working class cannot depart from 
the historical scene so long as the historical mission of the working class—the 
building and consolidation of . .. Communism—has not been fully completed. 

Developing this concept, the article stresses that only the Party can overcome 
manifestations of conservatism and attempts to hinder the development of 
society, emphasizing the need now for coercive measures by the state. The role 
of the Party will grow primarily in the fields of ideology and culture. The con- 
cluding section of the article is accordingly devoted to the importance of literature 
and art in a socialist state. The main thought is that art and literature must be 
servants of the Party. The ideas to be expressed by art are determined by the 
Party leaders. An independent art can only be a renegade in Soviet society and 
takes as its authority the squalid thought of decadent bourgeois esthetes. 
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L. Braginsky’s “Developments in Interkolkhoz Production Relations’ 
broaches a rather important problem which arose in connection with the abolition 
of the machine-tractor stations (MTS) and payment in kind. When the decree on 
this decision was published the question of interkolkhoz construction which 
was to be financed from the indivisible funds arose. It was pointed out at the time 
that the objects thus created would be considered public property. Now the 
further development of this type of construction is being proposed, the first 
task being the building of electric power stations. 

An article “Capitalism in the Twentieth Century” by Soviet economist 
E. Varga is a short version of a lecture delivered by the author at a session of the 
Department of Economic, Philosophical, and Legal Sciences of Moscow Uni- 
versity to mark his eightieth birthday and fiftieth year of scholarly activity. The 
article in its present form is a historical review of the development of capitalism 
over the last sixty years. The author writes of the church: “Christianity, which 
arose as the religion of the slaves and poor, has been transformed into a prop of 
monopolistic capital.” Special attention is paid to the supposed changes taking 
place in the countries designated as capitalist: the disintegration of state mono- 
polistic capitalism as early as World War I; militarism, which is supported by 
the financial oligarchy; the absence of a unified capitalistic market; inflation, 
an indication of the tottering economy of contemporary capitalism; and so on. 
The author draws the conclusion that the fate of non-Communist society has 
been decided by history: it is doomed to destruction and will be replaced by 
Communism. Finally the author predicts that the USSR will overtake the USA 
in the economic field in the next ten to fifteen years, becoming the country with 
the most powerful economy in the world; the colonial system will completely 
disintegrate and cease to exist; and tension in the class struggle will compel 
capital to make concessions. 

P. Fedoseev’s and Y. Frantsev’s “Bourgeois Sociology in a Blind Alley” 
discusses the Fourth International Sociological Congress held in Italy in Sep- 
tember 1959. It especially emphasizes that “although the overwhelming majority 
of the delegates were bourgeois sociologists, the spirit of Marxism made itself 
felt all the time in the meeting.” The purpose of the article is clearly to show that 
non-Communist sociologists have to take into account the influence which 
Marxism exerts on all peoples. 


A second such article emanates from the magazine’s editorial staff and has the 
title “The Contemporary Scene and Communism.” It is in essence a discussion 
which was organized by the French review Nouvelles Critiques on the theme “the 
Worker’s Party and the Modern World.” Various statements from the record of 
this discussion are quoted to illustrate the importance attached to the Soviet 
Union today by the West. 

A. Gaev 
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Soviet Russia in China 
By CuranG Kal-sHEK 


Published by Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc., New York, 1957, 392 pp. 


The present work is an attempt to characterize the events of the last thirty 
years, during which Chiang Kai-shek was head of the Kuomintang Party and the 
Chinese Nationalist Government. As the author himself puts it, the aim of this 
work is to give would-be neutrals some idea of the dangers of a policy of co- 
existence with the Communists. As such, the work is intended mainly for the 
peoples of Asia, but Western readers will also find many instructive things in it. 
There are two sections in the book, the historical and analytical. In the first part, 
Chiang Kai-shek recounts the history of Sino-Soviet relations from the beginning 
of the 1920’s onward and of the relations and struggle between the Kuomintang 
and Communist parties in China. Basing himself partly on historical documents 
and partly on memoirs, the author reveals the treacherous role played by the 
Soviet Communist Party and government in their relations with China, which 
was engaged in a struggle against colonialism for its complete emancipation and 
the implementation of the “three principles” of Sun Yat-sen. 

The first point made is that the history of Sino-Soviet relations over the last 
forty years has consisted of cases of agreements and treaties broken by the Soviets. 
At the outset of these relations lies the Soviet failure to keep the solemn promise 
iven by first Soviet Commissar of Foreign Affairs Chicherin in July 1918 to the 


vr 
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effect that the Soviet government was prepared to surrender all the rights and 
privileges which the Tsarist government had enjoyed in China. One year later, on 


July 15, 1919, this promise was repeated by Karakhan, who stated that the Soviet 
government was prepared to return the Chinese Eastern Railroad to the Chinese 
people without any compensation, and to give up all the concessions and territory 
acquired by the Tsarist government in China. When Joffe appeared in China on a 
special mission in February 1923, there was no longer any talk of giving up the 
railroad. Later the Soviet government sold the railroad to Japan, in spite of the 
existence at the time of a Sino-Soviet treaty of friendship and mutual aid, ac- 
cording to which either side obligated itself not to support a third state hostile to 
either partner. The protests of the Chinese government were ignored. 

A similar violation of a treaty of friendship and mutual aid was the support 
given the Bolsheviks and Soviet government to the Chinese Communists. In 1945, 
the command of the Soviet occupation forces in Manchuria allowed Chinese 
Communist units to enter the country and armed them with equipment seized 
from the Japanese. Furthermore, in violation of all agreements by which the 
Soviet government had committed itself to recognize the Chinese Nationalist 
Government as the only legal government of the country, the Soviet military com- 
mand in Manchuria transferred local administrative organs to the Chinese Com- 
munists and prevented Chinese Nationalist forces from entering the country. This 
step was, according to Chiang Kai-shek, perhaps the most powerful blow inflicted 
on postwar China which was just about to embark upon a program of peaceful 
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construction. Soviet troops dismantled all industrial plants in Manchuria and 
moved them to the Soviet Union. The Soviet government commented that it 
regarded Manchurian plants as military booty. Even factories belonging to the 
Chinese were dismantled and confiscated. 

The second factor which led to the Chinese catastrophe was, according to the 
author, the erroneous policy of the United States, which demanded that the 
Nationalist Government reach an agreement with the Chinese Communists. 
Equally catastrophic was the attempt at mediation by General Marshall at the 
beginning of 1946. In April 1946, after numerous cases of armed provocation by 
the Chinese Communist forces, government forces advanced to Manchuria. The 
first blow was inflicted on the 300,000-strong Communist army under General 
Lin Piao, who was defeated near Szepingkai. The remnants of this army fled to 
Harbin and Suifenho in the north. The government forces then began an all-out 
advance along the Changchun Railroad and reached Harbin, meeting with very 
little opposition. International observers were at the time of the opinion that the 
days of the Chinese Communists were numbered and that the Communist forces 
would be unable to recover from the defeat. In May 1946, General Marshall paid 
two visits to Nanking and put pressure on the Nationalist Government, compelling 
it to conclude an armistice and to cease military activities. The fruitless nego- 
tiations, which lasted more than a year, gave the Communists the opportunity to 
build up a new army and to embark on a major offensive at the end of 1947 which 
ended in their victory. By this time, the morale of the Kuomintang troops, who 
had on several occasions been deprived of the fruits of victory, was very low. 
Chiang Kai-shek may well be right when he asserts that no army can be expected 
to have a high morale when it has inflicted several defeats on an enemy, yet has 
not brought one operation to a victorious conclusion. 

Attempting to explain the reasons for the defeat of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, Chiang Kai-shek points out that China was the first foreign-pollitical 
victim of Communist aggression. Neither the Nationalist Government nor the 
Chinese people were at the time capable of realizing just how great the danger 
threatening was. The entire resources of a nation must, according to the author, 
be mobilized in a struggle against Communism. The Chinese took only half- 
measures in their effort to gain the victory: 

China was the first victim of Soviet Russia’s aggression, and also the first nation 
in the world to take up the fight against Communism. There are at least two factors 
in the international situation which account for China’s failure. . . . First, we lacked 
experience at the time in fighting the Communists and the world did not have any 
precedent to offer us. Every time we came into contact, or entered into negotiations, 
with Soviet Russia or the Chinese Communists, and every time we broke with them 
and fought them, we had to grope in the dark and improvise our methods as we 
went along. Sometimes we fell into their traps unsuspectingly; sometimes we did 
so with our eyes open. As a matter of fact, the anti-Communist struggle requires 
general mobilization and an all-out war. Sometimes, even if we clearly uncovered 
Soviet Russia’s real intention, and even if our policy and methods had been correct, 
we met nevertheless with reverses for want of our people’s support and of inter- 
national understanding. (p. 218) 
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One can add that the analysis of the reasons for the defeat of the Chinese 
Nationalist forces does not mention domestic factors which also played an 
important part: the failure to remove the main vices of Nationalist China—the 
feudal basis of the social structure, the corruption of the bureaucracy and army, 
and the weakness of the central government. The reforms carried out on Formosa 
show that Chiang Kai-shek has realized this fact. 

The book not only analyzes the past, it also makes prognoses for the future. 
What are the prospects of the non-Communist world in its struggle against 
Communism? The President of Nationalist China believes that the main enemies 
of freedom are the neutrals both in the West and in Asia. His views on the position 
of the so-called underdeveloped countries are extremely interesting. Many of 
these countries have recently ceased to be colonies and their peoples are afraid to 
take sides, since they are afraid of being enslaved again. The Communists exploit 
this complex in their propaganda and turn neutralism into pro-Communism by 
playing on national feelings. The West, in particular the United States, endeavors 
to combat the spread of Communism in the underdeveloped countries by raising 
their standard of living. Chiang Kai-shek categorically rejects such a one-sided 
policy: 

The Western nations regard poverty in the Eastern nations as a breeding ground 
for Communism and they use economic aid as principal means of solving the 
problem of nationalism in the East. The Russian Communists on their part make 
indirect use of the Eastern peoples’ nationalism and do not seek to promote the 
growth of Communism directly; they utilize the latter’s nationalist ideas and senti- 
ments and not just their low standard of living. Because of this, economic aid from 
the Western nations cannot stop the spread of Communism in the East. (p. 253) 


Chiang Kai-shek is even more opposed to economic aid for the neutral 


countries. The cessation of aid to these countries by no means implies that they 
will immediately fall into the arms of Communism. Quite the reverse; the ending 
of economic support will force them to take a final decision, and there is little 
doubt that they will not turn to the Communists. 

Chiang Kai-shek sharply attacks the concept that victory or defeat in the 
struggle against Communism will only be achieved by means of war. The Commu- 
nists are well aware that military measures alone will not be decisive. During their 
struggle against the Nationalist Government the Chinese Communists, and prima- 
tily Mao Tse-tung, worked outa program according to which some thirty percent of 
their efforts were to be concentrated on military preparations and seventy percent 
on political. They maintained at that time that the Communist army might suffer 
defeats, might even cease to exist for a time, but that the Communist Party would 
remain, which is most important. The author notes that the Communist tactic of 
peaceful advance, presupposing a permanent state of neither war nor peace is 
completely ideological and political in nature. The Communists only venture on 
an armed conflict after they have succeeded in demoralizing the enemy from the 
inside, rousing neutralist moods and causing confusion in his ranks. The military 
blow is usually inflicted on an enemy who is no longer in a position to resist and 
is the last of a series of measures. This aspect, of which the non-Communist world 
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is completely ignorant, explains, accord’ng to Chiang Kai-shek, his failure in the 
struggle against Communism. Such ignorance is unforgivable because it provides 


the clue to the Achilles Heel of Communism. Events of recent years have shown 
that Communist states cannot count on the support of their own peoples. The 
Soviet Union cannot afford to start a war, because the Party would lose control 
of its own people. War could mean the internal collapse of Soviet Communism. 


Both from the historical and analytical standpoints, Chiang Kai-shek’s book 


is worthy of note and ought to be read by all who are interested in the problem of 
the development of Communism in Asia and the tactics used by it in that part of 


the world. 


G. Andrianov 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

P.K.URBAN, Changing Trends in Soviet 
Historiography, Series I (Printed Editions). No. 44, 
1959, 60 pp. (In Russian.) 


P. K. Urban’s work is a survey of Soviet 
historiography and proposes to analyze the 
changes now taking place in this field. It begins 
with a short account of historical scholarship in 
the USSR during the 1920’s when the Pokrovsky 
school officially reigned. Then the author moves 
on to the decline of this school and the develop- 
ment of Stalinist dogmatism. In the second 
chapter he outlines this dogmatism along with 
Soviet patriotism. 

The next chapter is devoted to the period of the 
“thaw” and the birth of historiographical expan- 
sionism., In the fourth chapter the author examines 
the new twists in the old Stalinist dogma and 
concludes his work with a look at the tasks 
presented to the Soviet historians by the Commu- 
nist leadership and by the development of Khrush- 
chev’s personality cult. 


oe 


M. A. MILLER, The Don and Azov Regions 
(Part I — The Primeval Period; Part II — Ancient 
History), Series II (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 67, 1958, 216 pp. and 228 pp. (In Russian.) 


Professor Miller’s present work is the product 
of fifty years of activity in the field of anthropology 
and comprises two volumes complete with 
illustrations and an index of proper and geographi- 
cal names. 


In the introduction the author traces the 
development of archeology in the USSR and then 
turns to his own immediate subject. He begins 
by describing the geographical features of the 
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Don region. This is followed by a systematic and 
chronologically ordered survey of the anthropolo- 
gical research conducted on the Don since 1900, 
He summarizes the results of various expeditions 
and discusses informatively the archeological 
remains of the primeval societies of the Stone and 
Bronze Ages. 

A great deal of Professor Miller’s work is 
devoted to the chronology and description of the 
productive centers of the Bronze Age in both its 
early and late stages. 

The second volume begins with an examination 
of the Scythian period of transition from Bronze 
to Iron Age, the Scythian epochs and the ancient 
colonization of the coast of the Sea of Azov. 
In the course of developing his material the 
author describes Greek-Scythian trade relations 
in the Azov region. He then deals with the 
Sarmatian epochs and culture. The ancient Greek 
colony of Tanais and its relations with its neigh- 
bors on the Sea of Azov are also discussed, as well 
as trade with the Near East and the development 
of coinage. The book concludes with a description 
of the separation and migration of the Sarmatian 
tribes, 


U. HLYBINNY, Belorussian Culture under ihe 
Soviets, Series II (Mimeographed Editions), No. 68, 
1958, 162 pp. (In Russian); Series I (Printed 
Editions), No. 55, 1959, 148 pp. (In German.) 


The author’s present work begins with a short 
introduction in which the history of Belorussian 
culture up to the time of the Revolution is briefly 
sketched and an outline of the organization of the 
book is given. 

The main body of the work is divided into five 
sections. The first covers the period from 1920 
to 1929 and is concerned with the circumstances 
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governing the renaissance of Belorussian culture, 
the efforts to explore its heritage and the cultural 
rclations between the Belorussian Republic and 
Western Belorussia. 

The second section deals with the struggle 
between the Party and the various expressions of 
national feeling in the period 1930 to 1940. It 
discusses the changes in the nationality policy of 
the Party and the conflict between Belorussian 
cultural activity and the process of Sovietization. 

Then the author turns in the third section to 
World War II and the inevitable concessions to 
national culture while it was going on. 

The fourth section is devoted to the Zhdanov 
reaction which followed the war and which was 
characterized by a glorification of Stalin. In the 
last section the post-Stalin era with its “thaws” 
and “frosts” and their effect on Belorussian 
culture are analyzed. The book also contains a 
useful bibliography. 
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DJEYHUN HADJIBEYLI, Anti-Islamic 
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Propaganda and Its Methods in Azerbaidzhan, Series 1 
(Printed Editions), No. 50, 1959, 88 pp. (In 
Russian.) 

In this work, which contains a good deal of 
documentary data, Djeyhun Hadjibeyli sets 
himself the task of examining and portraying the 
policy of the Communist leaders vis-a-vis the 
Moslem religion in Azerbaidzhan. The book 
opens with an analysis of relations between the 
representatives of political authority and the 
religious inhabitants of Azerbaidzhan in the first 
years of Soviet power when the Bolsheviks 
played somewhat the role of Islam’s defenders. 
The author points out that there was a rather 
indulgent attitude towards the Moslem population 
at the time. But in 1924 the systematic perse- 
cution of Islam began. Initially it was directed for 
the most part against the more fanatical practices 
which Moslem society itself had attempted to 
curb before the Revolution. The book shows that 
later this persecution was expanded to take in all 
Moslem practices and Islam in general. 


* 


VESTNIK, No. 31, 1959, 176 pp. (In Russian.) 


The Articles Section of this issue begins with 
A. Arkhimovich’s “Soviet Agriculture in 1958,” 
which discusses the meteorological conditions, 
sowing and harvesting campaigns in the USSR 
in 1958, Many figures are quoted on the results of 
the 1958 harvest. 





G. Vvedensky’s “Power Supply and the Seven- 
Year Plan” examines the present output of Soviet 
power stations and the planned increases for the 
next seven years. The article lists the major 
thermal and hydroelectric power stations presently 
under construction in the USSR. 

P. Kovankovsky’s “The Soviet State Budget 
for 1959” analyzes the procedure for the exami- 
nation of the budget in the USSR, the report of 
Minister of Finance Zverev at the Supreme Soviet 
session of December 22, 1958, and income and 
expenditure for 1959. 

Y. Mironenko’s “Results of the 1959 Population 
Census” contains much statistical information on 
the population of prewar and postwar Russia. 
Analyzing official Soviet data for the last twenty 
years, the author traces changes in the population 
of the individual union republics over this period. 

M. Chapek’s “Soil Science in the USSR” gives 
a historical outline of this science in pre- and post- 
Revolutionary Russia and examines the work of 
various specialists in this field, such as V. Do- 
kuchaev and V. Vilyams. 

A. Dombrovsky’s “The Study of Ancient 
History in the USSR” reviews this branch of 
studies in the USSR, with particular reference to 
the period from 1937. 

The Notes Section contains T. Chugunov’s 
“The Fate of Pedagogy in the Soviet Union.” 

The Criticism and Bibliography Section con- 
tains two general surveys, “Soviet Literary 
Studies in 1958” by G.Struve and “Soviet 
Literary Prose for 1958” by V. Aleksandrova, 
and reviews of Voprosy ekonomiki (Nos. 1—12, 
1958) and Planovoe khozyaistvo (Nos. 1—12, 1958), 
by S.Kirsanov; Z.Shakovskoy’s Ala Russie 
habillée en URSS, by A, Plahke; V. M. Alekscev’s 
V starom Kitae: Dnevniki puteshestviya 1907 g. (In 
Old China: Diary of a Journey in 1907), by N. 
Poppe; A. M. Astakhova, V. G. Bazanov, M. O. 
Skripil, Russky folklor, materialy i issledovaniya 
(Russian Folklore: Materials and Research), by 
A. Obolensky; JIstoriya filosofii (A History of 
Philosophy), by V. Zenkovsky; Zhurnal Moskov- 
skoi Patriarkhii (Nos. 1—12, 1958), by Abbot 
Georgi. 

A bibliography of recent literature on the 
Soviet Union is appended. 


* 


DERGI, No. 18, 1959, 112 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: 
Y. Miroglu’s “The Dynamics of the Population 
of Soviet Turkestan”; A. N. Kurat’s “Nineteenth 
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Century Russian History and the Russian February 
Revolution”; S. Tekiner’s “Measures to Strength- 
en the Position of the Russian Language in 
Azerbaidzhan”; R. Wraga’s “Fundamental Prob- 
lems of Soviet Foreign Policy: Methods and 
Means”’; N. Y. Galay’s “The Influence of Military 
Factors on Soviet Foreign Policy”; and B. 
Musabay’s “Some Notes on the ‘Free’ Creations 
of Soviet Writers.” 

A reviews section and Chronicle of Events are 
appended. ~ 

ARABIC REVIEW, No.3, 1959, 84 pp. 
(In Arabic.) 

This issue begins with an article by the late 
Mirza Bala entitled “Recent Attacks Against the 
Moslem Religion in the Soviet Union.” The 
article makes a historical survey of Moslem com- 
munities in the pre-Sovict Russian empire, de- 
scribes the use made of Islam by the Soviet authori- 
ties for propaganda purposes during the initial 
period of their coming to power, and analyzes 
the reasons for the persecution of Islam in more 
recent years. 

“The Spirit of Tashkent” by G. A. von Stackel- 
berg deals with the exploitation of the 1958 
Tashkent Conference by the Communists for 
propaganda purposes. 

“Apparent and Real Power in the Moslem 
Republics of the USSR” by H. Carrére d’Encausse 
and A. Bennigsen deals with the national and 
religious aspects of the nationality problem in the 
so-called independent Moslem republics of the 
USSR. 

“What the Members of the Egyptian Cultural 
Mission Saw and Heard in the Soviet Union” 
is the second part of Farag Goubran’s article, 
the first part of which was published in the pre- 
ceding issue, showing, by means of quotations 
from the Egyptian press, the unfavorable im- 
pressions gained by Arab intellectuals who have 
visited the USSR in recent years. 

M. Fahin’s “Are There Any Moral Bases for 
Communism?” views Communism from the 
ethical angle, while M. Mostapha analyzes Com- 
munist infiltration tactics as typified by Iraq just 
after the July 14, 1958 revolution in that country. 

“A Tudeh Communist in the Promised Para- 
dise” is a review by Ali Azertekin of a book 
written by a former member of the Persian Com- 
munist “Tudeh” Party. 

On the demand of readers, this issue has intro- 
duced for the first time the publication of a “Chron- 
icle of Events,” which was compiled with the 
interests of Arabs in view. 
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A, Y. PARAMONOV, Abiation in the Strug- 
gle against Forest Pests in the USSR, Series I (Printed 
Editions), No. 49, 1959, 76 pp. (In Russian.) 

This work examines the application of aviation 
to forestry in the Soviet Union. The first part 
relates the historical development of methods 
in the use of planes to combat various forest pests 
from 1928 down to the present. 

The second part deals with the techniques now 
being applied in the USSR. This part goes into 
detail on the types of airplanes and chemicals 
used and the training of experts in forest pro- 


tection. 
— 


A, D. BILIMOVICH, The Era of the Five- 
Year Plans in the Soviet Economy, Part Il, Series II 
(Mimeographed Editions), No. 71, 1959, 160 pp. 
(In Russian.) 

The second part of this work is devoted to an 
analysis of the Soviet economy during the years 
1955—58. The author dwells on the production 
of the most important producer goods: pig iron, 
steel, coal, petroleum, and other types of industrial 
raw materials and manufactured items. He also 
devotes considerable space to Soviet agriculture, 
examining in separate sections both cultivation 
and livestock raising. The main developments 
treated are the reorganization of industry and 
construction, the dissolution of the machine- 
tractor stations and the abolition of compulsory 
state requisitions. The work concludes with an 
analysis of the five-year plans and the transition of 
the Soviet economy to the seven-year plan system. 


* 


PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES, No. 2, 1959, 
224 pp. (In French.) 

This issue begins with A. Ouralov’s essay 
“The Twenty-First Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party” in which the author devotes him- 
self to the decisions of the congress and to the 
possible forcign and domestic consequences. On 
the basis of the present composition of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee he hypothesizes 
that Khrushchev hardly succeeded in securing 
both the position of Party Secretary and that of 
Minister President for himself and that there will 
be a compromise with the defeated Party group of 
former Stalinists. 

In the second article, “The Revision of the 
Penal Code in the Soviet Union,” G. Guins 
examines the partial reform of Soviet penal 
regulations. The author doubts that the Sovict 
system has become fully one of law and expresses 
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the opinion that the “double standard” —one set 
of rules for political offenses and another for 
criminal—will be preserved. 


On the basis of an analysis of the rate of growth 
within various branches of the Soviet economy 
the author of the third article, “The Reduction 
of the Tempo of Growth of the Soviet Economy,” 
V. Holubnychy, finds that its former rapid rate of 
development can hardly be maintained. 


A. Popluiko in his essay, “First Results of the 
January 15, 1959 Census,” subjects the prelimi- 
nary results of this census to a thorough analysis. 
In his opinion the disproportion between the 
rates of increase of the urban and rural popula- 
tions, which is indicated thereby, cannot be over- 
k »0ked. 


In his article “The Theoretical Problems of 
Contemporary Communism at the Twenty-First 
Party Congress” G. Akhminov applies himself 
to an examination of the theoretical bases of 
modern Communism in connection with the pro- 
claimed “transition from socialism to a Com- 
munist form of society.” 





On the basis of research into the work of the 
philosopher N. Berdyaev, A. Koultchytskyi in 
his article “Marxism-Leninism and Marxism 
According to Berdyaev” describes Marxism- 
Leninism as an “orientalized and russified” form 
of classical Marxism and states that the source 
of this mutation is to be found in the spiritual 
life and psychological make-up of the Russian. The 
inflexibility of its gnoseology, ontology and axiol- 
ogy as well as its tendency to raise theses to 
absolutes provide it with its dangerous impulsive 
strength. 

The succeeding four articles by V.Sedouro, 
V. Alexandrova, A. Gaiev and Gieb Struve are 
devoted to modern Soviet literature and the 
problems of aesthetics and literary criticism. 

In the final article of this issue, “S.,viet Oriental 
Studies after the Suppression of the Cult of the 
Personality,” N.Poppé writes that signs of 
greater freedom of research in the field of oriental 
philology have been noticeable since the Twen- 
ticth Party Congress, but that the literature on the 
subject still suffers from all of the typical inade- 
quacies of Soviet historical studies. 


New Contributor to this Issue 


DAVLETsHIN, T. Born in 1904. Completed studies in law and economics. Prior to World War II 
engaged in research and teaching in the USSR. Author of numerous works on questions of law and 
economics in the USSR. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 
December 1959 


1 Protocol of Franco-Soviet trade turnover for 
1960 signed in Moscow. 

Anglo-Soviet agreement on cultural, scien- 
tific, and educational exchange program for 
April 1960 to April 1961 signed in London. 

Chairman of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR P. P. Lobanov 
arrives in Burma. 

Soviet-Yemen protocol of agreement on 
economic cooperation signed in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Union of Soviet Societies 
for Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries arrives in New Delhi. 

2 Soviet-Czech agreement on social security 
signed in Prague. 

Khrushchev’s speech at the Seventh Con- 
gress of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party in Budapest published. 

Appeal of the all-union conference on elec- 
trical power station construction to all workers 
and designers of power stations published. 

Rumanian Minister of Trade T. Radulescu 
visits Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. Pato- 
lichev. 


3 Khrushchev’s speech to the workers of the 
““Gants-MAVAG” machine-building combine 
in Budapest published. 

Report of the Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration on the fulfillment of the state plan for 
raw cotton purchases published. 

Appeal of the Western European Commu- 
nist Parties to all workers and democrats 
published. 

Death reported of Deputy Director of the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism A. A. Struch- 
kov. 

6 Plenary session of the Belorussian Party Cen- 
tral Committee held in Minsk. 

Plenary session of the Lithuanian Party 
Central Committee held in Vilnyus. 

7 Khrushchev’s letter to the Hungarian news- 
paper Nepszabadsag published. 

Soviet Party delegation leaves Budapest for 
Moscow. 

8 Sino-Soviet consular treaty ratified in Peiping. 

Festival of Buryat art and literature ends in 


Moscow. 
Patolichev receives the Swedish Ambassador. 
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9 Soviet delegation headed by Debuty Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR A. N. 
Kosygin leaves Moscow for session of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid in Sofia, 

Mikoyan receives head of Brazilian trade 
delegation E. P. Barboza Da Silva. 

Mikoyan receives Deputy Chairman of the 
Committee on International Affairs of the 
Bolivian Congress Herman Quiroga Talgo, 


10 Report published of decree of the Party Cen- 


tral Committee and Council of Ministers of 
the USSR “On Measures for the Further De- 
velopment of the Textile Industry.” 

Conference convened by the All-Union 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences opens in 
Moscow, 

Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in Lvov 
published. 

Statement by Soviet delegate V. V. Kuznet- 
sov at the fourteenth session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly on the Hungarian question 
published. 

Delegation of Turkish health experts headed 
by Minister of Health Lufti Kirdar arrives in 
Moscow. 


11 Khrushchev’s letter to Iraqi Prime Minister 


Kassem published. 

Soviet-Brazilian trade agreement signed in 
Moscow. 

Soviet-Bulgarian agreement on social secu- 
rity signed in Sofia. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and Indian President Rajendra Prasad on the 
latter’s 75th birthday published. 

Congress of the Uzbek intelligentsia begins 
in Tashkent. 

Soviet trade delegation leaves Moscow for 
Tokyo. 

Group of Soviet literary figures headed by 
B. N. Polevoi leaves Moscow for India. 

Protocol on Franco-Soviet cultural, scienti- 
fic, and technical exchange for 1960 signed in 
Paris. 


12 Khrushchev’s letter to mark the opening of 


the international agricultural exhibition in 
Delhi published. 

Greetings telegram from the Soviet Party 
Central Committee to the US Communist 


Party Congress published. 
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Guest performances of the Hamburg State 
Theater begin in Moscow. 


13 Khrushchev’s speech of November 28 at the 


ut 
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all-union conference on electric power station 
construction published. 

Meeting of Uzbek Party activists held in 
Tashkent. 

Report published by the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on the West German decision 
on atomic armament. 

Chairman of the State Committee for For- 
eign Economic Relations S. A. Skachkov 
leaves Moscow for India. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of the US 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union headed by Union Secretary- 
Treasurer Louis Goldblomm. 

Khrushchev receives the Yugoslav Ambas- 
sador. 

East German Ambassador visits Khrush- 
chev. 

Exchange of documents of Sovict-North 
Viet Nam consular convention takes place in 
Moscow. 

Meeting of Georgian Party activists held 
in Tbilisi. 

Meeting of industrial and construction 
efficiency experts of Moscow Oblast held in 
Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s letter to the Ryazan Oblast 
Party leaders and Kirov Kolkhoz directors 
congratulating them on successful meat pro- 
duction published. 

Greetings of the Central Committee, Su- 
preme Soviet, and Council of Ministers to 
Chairman of Polish State Counsil A. Zawadzki 
on his 60th birthday published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 
and Yugoslav President Tito on the Yugoslav 
national holiday published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and Tito on the Yugoslav national holiday 
published. 

Khrushchev receives the Iranian Ambassa- 
dor. 

Delegation of the US International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union leaves 
Moscow for home. 


Soviet Yugoslav protocol on scientific and 
technical cooperation signed in Belgrade. 

Party Central Committee appeal “On 
Economy in the Utilization of Copper, Nickel, 
Tin, Lead, and Other Nonferrous Metals in the 
National Economy” published. 


Exchange of letters between Khrushchev 
and the Chairmen of the Czech State Commit- 
tee for the Affairs of the Catholic Clergy 
J. Plojhar on the Soviet proposals for com- 
plete disarmament published. 

Presidium of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions ratifies a decree on the con- 
clusion of collective agreements in 1960. 

Chairman of the State Committee for Vo- 
cational and Technical Training T. I. Zelenko 
received by Iraqi Premier Kassem in Badgad. 

Protokol of Soviet-Hungarian trade turn- 
over for 1960 signed in Budapest. 

Finnish Minister of Trade and Industry 


A. Karjalainen arrives in Moscow. 


Plenary session of the Kirgiz Central Com- 
mittee held in Frunze. 


18 Chinese Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade Li 


Chang arrives in Moscow. 

Exchange of messages between the Party 
Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR 
and the Party Central Committee on the agri- 
cultural successes of the RSFSR published. 


19 Agreement on the building of oil pipeli- 


signed in Moscow by the USSR, Hungar 
East Germany, Poland, and Czechoslova! .. 

Soviet-Rumanian trade agreement for 1960 
signed in Bucharest. 

Plenary session of the Ryazan Oblast Party 
Committee held in Ryazan. 

Soviet Ambassador to Austria S. Lapin and 
Austrian Foreign Minister B.Kreisky ex- 
change ratification documents of Sovict- 
Austrian consular treaty. 


20 Report published on the results of the testing 
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of the atomic icebreaker “Lenin.” 

Khrushchev’s letter to West German Chan- 
cellor Adenauer on disarmament published. 

All-union conference on replacing copper 
with aluminum in the electrical industry held 
in Vilnyus. 

Khrushchev receives the Mexican Ambassador. 

Pravda editorial “A Staunch Fighter for 
Socialism” published to mark Stalin’s 80th 
birthday. 

Sino-Soviet trade talks for 1960 begin in 
Moscow. 

Capacity of the Stalingrad Hydroelectric 
Power Station increases to over one million 
kilowatts. 

Members of Moscow and Warsaw univer- 
sities meet in the Polish embassy. 
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Patolichev returns to Moscow from Bucha- 


rest. 
The Polish Ambassador visits Khrushchev. 


22 Plenary session of the Party Central Committee 


begins in Moscow. 

Agreement on Soviet credits to Finland to 
pay for machinery and equipment and mutual 
trade protocol for 1960 signed in Moscow. 

Soviet-Italian trade protocol signed in Rome. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and Archbishop Makarios on the latter’s 
election as President of Cyprus published. 

Delegation of Swedish Social-Democrats 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Swedish trade delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Delegation of Turkish health experts leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Anglo-Soviet protocol on exchange of 
national industrial exhibitions in 1961 signed 
in London. 

Mikoyan receives Karjalainen. 


23 Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 


RSFSR D. Polyansky’s report “On the Further 
Development of Agriculture” published. 
Soviet Ambassador to Argentina N. Alek- 
seev presents his credentials to President 
Frondisi. 
Finnish trade delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 


24 Soviet-Hungarian agreement on cooperation 
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in the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes signed in Moscow. 

Plenary session of the Party Central Com- 
mittee ends in Moscow. 

Two Soviet-Syrian contracts for economic 
cooperation signed in Damascus. 

Exchange of letters between Khrushchev and 
Eisenhower, Macmillan, and de Gaulle on a 
summit conference published. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee “On 
the Further Development of Agriculture” 
published. 

Agreement on Soviet technical aid in the 
organization of study centers for the training 
of qualified cadres for the Iraqi industry signed 
in Bagdad. 


28 USSR-Canada Society organized in Moscow, 


The Mexican Ambassador leaves Moscow 
for home. 


29 Khrushchev’s speech of December 25 at the 


plenary session of the Party Central Committee 
published. 

Khrushchev’s letter to US industrialist Cyrus 
Eton on the receipt from him of the materials 
of the Pagwa Conference on problems of 
biological and chemical warfare published. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters A. Kosygin receives the Polish Ambassa- 
dor. 

Indian Prime Minister Nehru receives Chair- 
man of the State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations A. Skachkov. 

Report published by the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on the resumption of work 
by the ten-nation committee on disarmament. 


30 Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Sovict 


on the award of orders and medals to 832 out- 
standing workers in the agricultural ficld 
published. 

Exchange of messages between Khrushchev 
and Nehru on the successful completion of the 
Bhilai Steel Plant in India published. 

An atomic reactor comes into operation in 
Leningrad. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Central Committee member N. Mukhitdinov 
leaves Moscow for Liberia. 

TASS report published on the attack of a 
South Korean warship on the Soviet hydro- 
graphic ship “Ungo.” 

Exchange of letters between Khrushchev 
and Eisenhower, MacMillan, and de Gaulle 
on their forthcoming meeting published. 


Changes and Appointments 


26 Y.E. Maksarev released from his duties as 


Chairman of the State Scientific and Technical 
Committee of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR. 

K. D. Petukhov appointed Chairman of the 
State Scientific and Technical Committee of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 
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